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The Story of Tea. I 


by OSBERT LANCASTER 


Man has evolved various methods of redressing Nature’s erratic behaviour in distributing the pro- 

ducts of the earth. One of these—international trade—is fundamentally geographical; and The 

Geographical Magazine proposes to show its readers how, when and where some of the more 

important goods that are now widely exchanged have become articles of general consumption, as 

well as the social consequences that their use has brought in its train. Mr Lancaster’s first article deals 

with the romantic history of Tea: in a second article he will describe its production and distribution 
at the present time 


THE origin of tea is a subject which, like the 
date of Stonehenge and the whereabouts 
of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel, has given 
rise to much profound speculation and has 
been productive of a multitude of theories 
no less dogmatic than surprising. By the 
Chinese it is confidently asserted that in 
the year 2737 B.c. the Emperor Shen- 
Nung, a potentate remarkable at that date 
for an abiding interest in hygiene, was one 
day boiling his drinking water, a sanitary 
precaution that he never tired of com- 
mending to the notice of his subjects, when 
a few leaves from the branches that were 
crackling beneath the pot fell into the 
water imparting to it a delicate and ex- 
quisite aroma. Subsequent investigation 
revealed that the branches were those of 
the wild tea-plant. 

Patriotic Indians, on the other hand, 
maintain that the discovery of tea must 
be ascribed to the saintly Darma, a Bud- 
dhist worthy who flourished early in the 
Christian era and, from motives of piety, 
devoted seven years of his life to sleepless 
contemplation of the Buddha. At the be- 
ginning of the fifth year he was assailed 
by not unnatural drowsiness, but in his 
dire extremity was so fortunate as care- 
lessly to pluck a few leaves from a near-by 
bush which he started to chew. Needless 
to say these proved to be those of the 
tea plant, which immediately produced 
so revivifying an effect that all trace of 
drowsiness vanished and with their help 
he was enabled to accomplish the two re- 
maining years of his self-imposed vigil. 

The Japanese, while accepting this story 
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in outline, differ nevertheless in detail, and 
in their version a new and characteristic- 
ally macabre note is introduced. When the 
pious Darma felt sleep approaching there 
was no stimulating tea plant, so they main- 
tain, at hand, or for that matter in exist- 
ence, and the only way in which the saint 
could keep awake was by adopting the 
somewhat drastic expedient of cutting off 
his eye-lids. These he tossed carelessly 
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An r8th-century Japanese portrait of the sage 


Lu-Yu, author of the Cha Ching, the Chinese 
tea-classic, who flourished in the 6th century A.D. 
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aside and immediately, much to his aston- 
ishment, there sprang up two handsome 
bushes which proved, surprisingly enough, 
to be tea plants. 

Whichever of these theories one may feel 
inclined to accept, it is nevertheless an 
established fact that the drinking of tea is a 
habit that first evolved among the Chinese. 
The earliest reference to tea in the litera- 
ture of that country occurs in a scholarly 
work by one Kuo P’o, who flourished in 
the 4th century of our era. A hundred 
years later the custom seems to have be- 
come general in the province of Szechuan, 
and by the middle of the 8th century to 
have become so widespread that the tea 
industry had assumed a position of con- 
siderable economic importance. 

In the year 780, in order that the habit 
might become even more popular, the 
tea merchants of China decided that it 
would prove a profitable investment to 
commission some prominent writer to pro- 
duce a work extolling the merits and ex- 


tending the knowledge of this wholesome 
beverage. Accordingly they secured the 
services of a certain Lu-Yu, a well-known 
litterateur of the period, who wrote a 
book under the title Cha Ching in which 
the whole subject of tea was exhaustively 
dealt with and for which his backers 
spared no effort to procure a wide circula- 
tion. This work immediately achieved an 
enormous success, which obtained for its 
author the friendship of the Emperor and 
numerous other social advantages. 

Some thirty years after the publication 
of Cha Ching another Buddhist saint, 
Dengyo Daishi, brought the seeds of the 
tea plant to Japan, and in a short time the 
Japanese had adopted the custom of tea- 
drinking with an even greater enthusiasm 
than the nation which had first developed 
it. In the year 815 the Emperor Saga 
issued an imperial edict commanding the 
cultivation of tea in five provinces and 
appropriating a large annual tribute for 
the consumption of the Imperial House- 


The earliest representation of the tea-plant in western art: from a work entitled China, monumentis 
qua sacris qua profanis, illustrata by the Dutch Jesuit priest Athanasius Kircherus, 1668 
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Manufacturing tea-chests 

Sor the export trade. Such 
chests were insisted on by 
the East India Company 
as being more convenient 
and less fragile than the 
customary jars 
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European shippers tasting 
tea at the warehouse of a 
Chinese merchant. Both 
these pictures are taken from 
a book of Chinese water- 
colours dating from the 
mid-18th century illustra- 
ting the whole process of 
tea manufacture 
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hold. Soon the Japanese had surrounded 
the whole business of tea-drinking with the 
elaborate web of ceremony and ritual so 
characteristic of that nation. 

At first, both in China and Japan, tea 
had been valued for its medicinal rather 
than its social or gastronomic virtues, but 
by the time that the first travellers from 
the West penetrated into the Far East it had 
long become the national beverage of both 
countries. ‘The first European to bring tea 
to the notice of the Western world was the 
learned Giambattista Ramusio, who edited 
many works of travel, among them being 
an account of his experiences in China by 
a Persian merchant, Hajji Mahomet by 
name, which was included in a volume 
entitled Navigatione et Viaggi published at 
Venice in 1559. In this work the intrepid 


Persian gives a long account of tea, its 
cultivation and brewing, and seems, like 
its first discoverers, to have been chiefly 


British Museum 

By the middle of the 18th century tea-drinking 

had become an English national habit. A girl 

carrying a tray of tea-things: after a contempor- 
ary painting by Philip Mercier 
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struck by its medicinal properties, which 
he compares very favourably with those 
of rhubarb. 

However, the distinction of being the 
first European to mention tea was only 
secured to Signor Ramusio by an exceed- 
ingly short head, for, in the very next year, 
1560, an enterprising Portuguese, Father 
Gaspar de Cruz, to whom belongs the 
honour of first preaching Catholic as 
opposed to Nestorian Christianity to the 
inhabitants of China, published an ac- 
count of his missionary activities in which 
he devotes a paragraph to tea. A little 
later another missionary, Father Almeida, 
gave his countrymen an account of tea as 
it was drunk by the Chinese, and in 1589 
a learned Venetian, Giovanni Botero, de- 
voted considerable space to a discussion 
of the beauties of tea in a work entitled, 
rather surprisingly, On the Causes of Great- 
ness in Cities. Our own countrymen were 
forced to remain in ignorance of the exist- 
ence of tea, unless of course they could 
read Italian or Portuguese, until 1598, 
when there appeared in London the trans- 
lation of a Dutch work by that daring 
navigator Jan Hugo van Linschooten in 
which he provides a long and detailed 
description of the custom of tea-drink- 
ing, carefully differentiating between the 
manner favoured by the Chinese and that 
in vogue in Japan. 

Between the first mention of tea in 
European literature and its first actual 
appearance in the West there elapsed a 
period of some fifty years. Although it is 
not absolutely certain, the first consign- 
ment of tea ever to arrive in Europe is 
generally thought to have reached Holland 
in 1610; it was transported from Macao to 
Java and thence trans-shipped to Europe. 
For many years to come such tea as was 
imported by sea was carried by the Dutch; 
but in 1618 the first tea caravan from China 
reached Russia by the overland route. 

In Holland the custom of tea-drinking 
soon spread with a remarkable rapidity 
that was partially accounted for by the 
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A painting by an un- 
known painter circa 
1720 of an English tea- 
party allegedly compris- 
ing the dramatist John 
Gay and his two sisters 


Another painting of a 
similar subject of ap- 
proximately the same 
date: the artist 1s also 
unknown. Notice that 
in both pictures the cups 
still retain their original 
Chinese shape and have 
not yet developed handles 
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high repute in which the traditionally 
costive Dutch held its supposedly laxative 
qualities. In England, curiously enough, 
the habit took much longer to establish 
itself and it was not until 1657, when a 
certain London coffee-house proprietor, 
Thomas Garraway, issued a broadside ex- 
tolling its virtues and announcing that 
henceforth it would always be obtainable 
at his establishment, that it can be said to 
have emerged from the fashionable curi- 
osity stage. It was still regarded as a 
panacea for every conceivable ill and the 
list of complaints which Mr Garraway 
affirmed that it would instantly cure, or 
at least relieve, far outnumbered the few 
simple maladies that the sceptical Dutch 
had claimed it would remedy. In 1660 
Samuel Pepys records his first cup and 
soon afterwards it achieved great popu- 
larity in Court circles, into which it had 
been introduced by Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, who had brought the habit with 
her from Portugal, where it was already 
well established among the nobility and 
gentry. 

From this time forth references to tea- 
drinking occur in almost every European 
language with increasing frequency. In 
France it had provoked the most acrid 
controversy in medical circles as early as 
1650, but nevertheless soon attained to a 
degree of popularity that it has never 
since enjoyed. Mme de Sévigné, writing 
in 1680, informs us that Mme de la 
Sabli¢re was the first person to take her 
tea with milk, and among other dis- 
tinguished French tea-drinkers of the 
period were Cardinal Mazarin, who took 
it for his gout, and the dramatist Racine. 
In 1679 there appeared a work on tea, 
by the learned Dr Bontekoe of Alkmaar, 
which enjoyed an enormous circulation 
and probably did more than almost any- 
thing else to popularize tea as a beverage 
in western Europe. 

At first the demand which all this pro- 
paganda had cleverly created tended to 
exceed the supply, and in 1666 two noble 
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Lords, Ossory and Arlington, made a 
handsome profit from a quantity of tea 
which they imported from Amsterdam 
and distributed among their friends (a 
historic transaction that proves, among 
other things, that the stigma attaching to 
‘trade ’ was the invention of a much later 
epoch), which was not perhaps surprising 
as, although the price in Amsterdam was 
only 3s. 4d. a lb., it sold in London at 
£2:18:4. It was not until 1681 that 
the East India Company gave a standing 
order to its agents in the East for a supply 
of tea, and not until 1689 that they im- 
ported direct from Amoy. As a result 
of this sudden display of enterprise the 
market was at one moment almost flooded, 
but it soon recovered and the price re- 
mained about 12s. to 13s. a lb. until the 
end of the century. 

The 18th century saw the firm establish- 
ment of tea as a national beverage among 
all classes of the community. Nevertheless 
there were some who still regarded it as an 
unmitigated evil to be resolutely and con- 
stantly opposed, both on medical and 
social grounds. One of the first and most 
prominent of these was Lord President 
Forbes, who was anxious that a law should 
be passed confining the use of tea to the 
upper classes in that, like so many other 
simple pleasures, it was notoriously a 
powerful agent for the demoralization 
of the working man. ‘This opinion was 
shared by no less a person than John 
Wesley, who roundly condemned the per- 
nicious beverage on moral and religious 
grounds. However, the fact that he left 
behind a half-gallon tea-pot, which still 
survives, inscribed with a suitably evan- 
gelical invocation to the Deity, tempts one 
to think that the great preacher may per- 
haps have shown a certain lack of con- 
stancy in his disapproval. 

But the most famous of all attacks on 
tea was that published by the well-known 
traveller Jonas Hanway who branded it 
“as pernicious to health, obstructing in- 
dustry and impoverishing the nation’ ; 
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famous, not because it contained any 
stones that had not previously been 
thrown, nor for any particular literary 
graces, but solely because it roused the 
ire and provoked the intervention of 
the most justly celebrated of all tea- 
drinkers. Goaded by these puny attacks 
on his favourite beverage the portentous 
figure of the Great Cham himself rolls 
majestically into action. Ina series of shat- 
tering broadsides in the Literary Magazine 
Dr Johnson utterly demolished the absurd 
pretensions of Mr Hanway and proudly 
ran up his flag as the unswerving addict 
and champion of tea. ‘“‘A hardened and 
shameless tea-drinker who has for many 
years diluted his meals with only the 
infusion of this fascinating plant; whose 
kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with 
tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces 
the midnight—and with tea welcomes the 
morning.” 

Although he was never again called 
upon to defend the cause of tea-drinking 
with his pen, Dr Johnson never ceased, 
until his dying day, to promote it by his 
example. 

While Dr Johnson was _ remarkable 
among tea-drinkers of all time for the 
actual quantities he consumed, his fond- 
ness for the beverage was in no way ex- 
ceptional among his contemporaries. By 
the middle of the 18th century the habit 
had become general and foreign travellers 
such as the Comte de la Rochefoucauld, the 
friend of Arthur Young (who incidentally 
considered tea one of the most insidious 
perils that ever threatened the national 
greatness), testify with astonishment to the 
fact that it was to be found even in the 
houses of the very poor. Their astonish- 
ment is perfectly comprehensible; with tea 
at 6s. to 20s. a lb., how did it find its way 
onto the tables of the poor, or even, taking 
into consideration the relative value of 
money then and now, the moderately 
well-to-do? True, England to foreign eyes 
always appeared quite extravagantly pros- 
perous but even the most exceptional 
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boom could not explain the spectacle of 
an agricultural labourer drinking tea at 
15s. a lb. ‘The reason was simple if dis- 
tressing—smuggling. 

At that time, it is calculated, more 
than half, some say as much as two- 
thirds, of all the tea consumed in England 
was smuggled. All round the coast of 
Britain, but more particularly in Corn- 
wall, Dorset and Kent, an elaborate 
system of revenue evasion had been estab- 
lished. Dutch merchantmen lying off the 
coast were surrounded by a crowd of 
smaller vessels that had put off from the 
shore and their cargoes were rapidly trans- 
ferred by night to a hundred different bays 
and inlets. British-owned luggers and 
cutters made regular voyages from various 
continental ports to numberless secluded 
coves in the West Country. Large and 
convenient caves, cleverly ventilated and 
connected with little-used lanes by the 
most ingenious systems of underground 
passages and tunnels, were employed as 
storehouses whence the tea (as well as 
brandy, tobacco and silk) was conveyed all 
over the country by well-organized cara- 
vans of ponies and carts. 

So profitable was the job of carter that in 
certain parts of the country a real shortage 
of agricultural labourers resulted. In vain 
did, the Government employ all the para- 
phernalia of excisemen, revenue cutters 
and ferocious penalties in their effort to 
stamp out this illegal traffic; the whole 
community combined to make the attain- 
ment of such an aim impossible. 

So virtuous, so generally respected and 
so wealthy a figure as the celebrated Mrs 
Montagu, Queen of the Blues, did not 
hesitate to concoct elaborate plots where- 
by her friends and acquaintances visiting 
Paris might elude the vigilance of the 
customs officials and save her a pound 
or two by bringing over supplies of tea 
and silk. In many churches all over the 
country the crypts were found to be 
convenient places in which to store con- 
traband, and few indeed were the parsons 
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who hesitated to place them at the disposal 
of ‘the Gentlemen’. Even the members of 
the Board of Trade themselves, as Horace 
Walpole took considerable pleasure in 
pointing out, were ‘wallowing in contra- 
band wine, tea and silk handkerchiefs’. 

No taint of criminality attached to those 
engaged in the traffic, and when from time 
to time a smuggler fell a victim to the 
guns of the revenue officers he was popu- 
larly regarded as a brave martyr brutally 
butchered. ‘The epitaph on the tomb of 
one of the celebrated ‘moonrakers’, as they 
were called, who was shot by the customs 
men in flagrante delicto, well exemplifies the 
general view of such tragedies; 


A Jittle tea; one leaf I did not steal. 

lor guiltless bloodshed I to God appeal. 

Put tea in one seale, human blood in 
Vother, 

And think what ’tis to slay a harmless 
brother. 


Distressing as was this aspect of the 
Kast India Company’s monopoly, it could 
not compare in the gravity of its effect 
with another. ‘This is not the place to in- 
quire into the complicated reasons for the 
War of Independence, but it may safely be 
stated that tea was, if not one of the most 
important causes of that conflict, at any 
rate the spark which finally produced the 
conflagration, In 1765 the unfortunate 
Stamp Act was passed which aroused 
burning resentment among the colonials 
and had the immediate effect of trans- 
ferring half the trade with America into 
the hands of the Dutch; a development 
which affected no one more adversely 
than the Kast India Company. In order to 
recapture their lost market the Directors 
evolved a scheme whereby the Company 
was to be given the right to export tea to 
America direct, thus cutting out both the 
London exporter and the American im- 
porter, which (together with a duty of 
3d, a lb.) they prevailed upon Parliament 
to accept in 1773. 

Up till this time the Americans had been 
82 
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no less doughty tea-drinkers than the 
English, but now with one accord they re- 
solved to deny themselves the pleasure of 
their favourite beverage in the interests of 
patriotism and to boycott a drink which 
reached them under such humiliating 
conditions. In December of the same year 
the first three tea ships arrived at Boston 
from England and were allowed to unload 
all their cargo save the tea; but as the 
harbour authorities would not allow the 
ships to leave until they had unloaded all 
their cargo the unfortunate captains were 
in a sad dilemma that was, however, 
forcibly resolved on the night of the six- 
teenth. As soon as darkness fell a large 
band of youths and men who, from a 
national weakness for dressing up in out- 
landish finery had been led to: disguise 
themselves as Red Indians, descended upon 
the three ships and straightway emptied 
the contents of the holds into the water. 

Neither the news of these shocking 
events, nor the resentment felt by the 
English exporters for the East India Com- 
pany, in any way affected the habit of 
tea-drinking among the English. In every 
walk of life the ‘diffusion of this fragrant 
leaf’ gained an increasing number of 
adherents. King George himself much 
enjoyed his cup of tea and frequently 
condescended to take it in the company of 
various suitable persons in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor. It is not, however, re- 
corded that any of his sons displayed any 
undue enthusiasm for this healthful and 
stimulating beverage. Such redoubtable 
figures as Mrs Montagu, Mrs Delany, Mrs 
Chapone and Miss Anna Seward, the 
Swan of Lichfield, were all notable tea- 
drinkers, and among the literary lions of 
the day both Cowper and Pope sung the 
delights of tea. The latter’s best-known 
reference is, it is true, incidental to his 
description of Queen Anne, published 
much earlier in the century, who ‘some- 
times counsel takes and sometimes tea’, 
but Cowper constantly praised it both in 
prose and verse. 
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A group of r8th- and early 19th-century English tea-pots including a Jacobite tea-pot bearing a 
white rose and a pot with two spouts, one for black and one for green tea 


With this increase in popularity tea- 
drinking was now surrounded by a ritual 
less pompous but no less binding than that 
prevailing in Japan, and on the decora- 
tion of the various symbols of the mystery 
was lavished an enormous amount of art 
and skill. The tea-pot, when it was not 
silver, was frequently a triumph of the 
potter’s craft, at that time passing through 
its most flourishing period; nor were the 
cups, the sugar-tongs and the caddies any 
whit inferior in design and elaboration, 
Rich noblemen even went so far as to em- 
ploy special functionaries, to superintend 
the infusion of their evening tea, who went 
by the name of ‘tea-blenders’. As they 


were almost invariably young women of 


considerable beauty, one is tempted to 
assume that they were occasionally called 
upon to undertake other duties no less 
enjoyable if perhaps less innocent than that 


of presiding over their master’s tea-table; 
an assumption which the fact that the 
lovely Emma Hamilton began her career 
as a tea-blender does little to disprove, 
But it was not only among the nobility 
that tea-drinking had now become a daily 
rite; in the circles immortalized by Jane 
Austen the life of the household pravitates 
no less surely around the tea-urn and 
for the rising evangelical middle-class the 
swilling of enormous quantities of tea 
was the one permissible indulgence, ‘lhe 
connection between tea and Dissent is 
close and strange and would doubtless be 
profitable to investigate at length. Here, 
however, we can but remind readers of the 
memorable scene in Pickwick when Sam 
Weller prevails upon his unwilling father 
to accompany him to a soirée at the Brick 
Lane Branch of the United Grand Junetion 
Ebenezer ‘Temperance Association, where 
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Victoria & Albert Museum 


A view of Canton in the early 19th century, showing the ‘hongs’ or warehouses of the British and 
American merchants to which their operations were restricted until the Nanking treaty of 1842 


British Mu seu m 


Unloading tea from East Indiamen at the London docks in 1807 


From‘ A Microcosm of London’ 
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The great auction room at East India House where all the tea sales took place until the abolition 
of the Company's monopoly by Parliament in 1833 


the poor old gentleman was very disturbed 
to notice the enormous quantities of tea 
consumed and was shocked to observe the 
“young *ooman on the next form but two 
as has drunk nine breakfast cups and a 
half and she’s a swellin’ wisibly before 
my wery eyes’. 

The date of the origin of the chapel tea- 
fight has, it is worth noticing, been defin- 
itely established by the exhaustive re- 
searches of Mr G. M. Young, who has 
proved conclusively that it was the inven- 
tion of W. Daniell, the author of War- 
minster Common, and first took place on De- 
cember 13, 1815. As to its nature, in these 
early days a lot may be gleaned from the 
following extract from the latter’s diary: 
“Drank tea at Chapel with Christian 
friends. A holy unction attended and great 
was the joy. Weall could say ‘Unto us a 


child is born’.”” One trusts that the worthy 
man was speaking figuratively. 

At the end of the first quarter of the 19th 
century two very important changes took 
place. Now for the first time tea became a 
meal in itself; hitherto it had always been 
drunk in the drawing-room after dinner, 
now it is taken in the middle of the after- 
noon (an innovation for which tradition 
maintains the Duchess of Bedford of the 
period to be responsible). And in 1833 
Parliament ended the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly of the China trade. ‘The 
far-reaching results of this measure were 
not at first apparent, but early in the 
*forties the London tea merchants became 
seriously alarmed at the amount of trade 
that was being captured by the Americans 
and there then ensued a period of inten- 
sive competitive shipbuilding which pro- 
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duced the last and most romantic chapter 
in the long history of the sailing vessel. 

In their endeavour to seize this profit- 
able market the American shipbuilders 
evolved a new and incomparably fast type 
of ship that came to be known as the tea 
clipper. Hitherto the clipper had mainly 
been employed on the dangerous opium 
trade, where speed was essential; but now 
various improvements were effected in the 
design and these American clippers rushed 
their tea cargoes from Canton to Boston or 
New York in times which no British boat 
could hope to emulate. Distressing as was 
this invasion of British preserves worse was 
to come. In 1849 England entered on its 
long period of free trade and the very next 
year the American clipper Oriental hauled 
into the West India Docks, only 97 days 
out from the Canton river, with 1118 tons 
of prime tea. 

At last the English merchant marine 
awoke to the danger and in the very same 
year the first English clipper, the Storno- 
way was launched by Jardine, Matheson 
and Co., the great firm of China mer- 
chants, at Aberdeen. From now on an 
intense rivalry developed between the 
shipbuilders and designers on either side 
of the Atlantic, and the speeds at which 
the voyage from China to London was 
accomplished became steadily higher and 
higher. Luckily, perhaps, for the English 
various outside factors conspired against 
the Americans. The discovery of gold in 
California created a demand for fast ships 
to transport miners round Cape Horn, 
which led to the withdrawal of some of 
the fastest clippers from the China trade; 
the great famine in Ireland increased 
the stream of emigrants to America and 
caused the American ship-owners to con- 
centrate far more on fast passenger 
traffic, and finally the Civil War com- 
pletely wrecked the American Merchant 
Marine for many years to come. But the 
spirit of rivalry which the American 
challenge had created did not vanish; it 
continued to operate between the various 
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British shipping firms, and the public in- 
terest in the annual tea race grew apace 
throughout the ’fifties, until in the next 
decade it surpassed that shown in any 
sporting event with the possible exception 
of the Derby itself. 

Seven or eight crack ships would leave 
the Canton river on the same tide and 
then no more would be heard of them until 
they were sighted in the Channel. The 
excitement which this intelligence created 
in London was intense; as the time ap- 
proached when the first news of them 
might reasonably be expected all con- 
nected with the trade were in a frenzy. 
Not only was the first cargo home in- 
variably sold at fancy prices, but large 
sums of money were wagered on the re- 
sult, and as the progress of the ships up 
the Channel was followed by telegraph the 
excitement mounted. On arrival in the 
Downs a long delay frequently ensued 
while a favourable wind to come up the 
river was awaited, and in order that they 
might know the moment the ships could 
weigh anchor many tea merchants in- 
stalled a wind-clock in their city offices. 
This was a large clock-face marked with 
the points of the compass and furnished 
with a single hand which was connected 
with a weather vane on the roof. At night 
clerks watched the dial constantly and, 
the moment the needle veered towards 
the south-west, rushed downstairs to in- 
form the messenger who was mounted in 
readiness at the door and at once galloped 
off to awaken the merchant in his villa at 
Balham or Streatham. He, in his turn, 
immediately took horse for the docks. As 
the winner hauled in, a storm of cheering 
broke out from the crowds of merchants, 
samplers and general public gathered on 
the quay, and the victorious captain and 
crew invariably received a large bonus, 
usually five hundred pounds or so. 

The most celebrated of all the tea races 
was that of 1866, when the Taeping and 
the Ariel came racing down the Channel 
together and arrived at the Downs within 


ten minutes of each other with the Serica 
scarcely four hours behind. Officially the 
race was not finished until the first samples 
of tea had landed at the London Docks and 
much depended on the luck with which a 
pilot was obtained; but on this occasion 
the owners of the two ships were so terri- 
fied of losing the ros. a ton bonus for the 
first tea landed that they agreed to divide 
the prize, much to the fury of the captain 
and crew of the TYaeping, who managed 
to dock just twenty minutes ahead of the 
Ariel. But this race, if the most celebrated, 
was also one of the last. The competition 
of steam soon proved too strong, and five 
years later the Titania won the last tea 
race in a ninety-seven-day run from Foo- 
chow. 

Some thirty years before the year of the 
great tea race an event had taken place 
which was to change the whole situation in 
regard to tea far more extensively than the 
adoption of steam. For some years various 
experiments had been carried out in India 
with the object of starting the cultivation 
of tea in that country, but they had re- 
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National Maritime Museum 


The great tea-race of 1866. The Taeping and the Ariel racing up the Channel 


ceived no encouragement from the East 
India Company, who were fearful lest their 
China monopoly should suffer. But the 


abolition of the monopoly in 1833, coupled: 


with the discovery of an indigenous Indian 
tea plant in Assam in the previous year, 
changed the whole position and in 1834 
that enlightened governor-general Lord 
William Bentinck appointed a tea com- 
mittee to inquire into the question. After 
numerous difficulties caused by rival theor- 
ists who stoutly maintained the superior 
merits of China and Assam plants re- 
spectively, cultivation started, and in 1839 
the first Indian tea arrived in London. In 
the same year also the Assam Tea Com- 
pany was formed. Nevertheless a long 
time elapsed before India tea could be 
considered to show any signs of becoming 
a rival to the China product, and it was 
not until 1852 that the Assam Company 
were even in a position to pay a dividend. 

Meanwhile tea had also been grown suc- 
cessfully in Ceylon, which was, however, 
and long remained, a coffee-producing 
centre. Throughout the remainder of the 
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19th century production steadily increased 
both in India and Ceylon and in the 
latter country received a tremendous fillip 
in 1876, when the entire coffee crop was 
wiped out by disease and the planters were 
forced to change over to tea cultivation in 
order to survive. By the end of the cen- 
tury India tea was threatening to supplant 


From'Wietoria Panorama’ (Batsford Selence Museum) 


The first tea-party ever photographed: one of the 
earliest successes scored by that pioneer of the 
camera, lox- Talbot (circa 1840) 


China, and continued to increase until 
today, when the latter forms less than one 
per cent of the total amount of tea con- 
sumed in this country, 

The reign of Queen Victoria saw the 
national institution ‘afternoon tea’ firmly 
established: among all classes of the com- 
munity, and of the many illustrious figures 
of the reign few there were who were not 
confirmed tea-drinkers. If the 19th cen- 
tury produced no such conspicuous cham- 
pion of tea as Dr Johnson, it was largely 
because the cause no longer required 
championing either by word or example. 
‘Two tea-drinkers, however, stand out from 
the rest, both by reason of the enormous 
quantities they consumed and the fame 
they attained in other connections. ‘The 
Duke of Wellington was a notable tea 
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addict and always insisted on taking vast 
stores of tea with him on all his campaigns, 
and it was Mr Gladstone’s proud boast 
that he consumed more tea between the 
hours of midnight and 4 A.M. than any 
other man in the House. Indeed, so over- 
powering was the great man’s longing for 
tea in the small hours that in order to 
satisfy it with the minimum of trouble on 
those occasions when he was not in the 
House but in his own bed, he was ac- 
customed, it is said, to make a practice of 
filling his hot-water bottle with boiling 
tea in order that it might fulfil the two- 
fold purpose of warming the feet and 
quenching an insatiable thirst. 

In order to cope with such notable cap- 
acities for tea as this, combined with the 
enormous increase of the population, the 
tea industry continued to flourish through- 
out the reign and many notable fortunes 
were made in the trade. In conclusion it 
might, however, be chastening as well as 
kind to spare a tear for one tea business that 
did not flourish. In the ’seventies none 
other than Mr Ruskin opened a shop for 
the sale of tea to the poor in Paddington 
Street. Alas, like so many of Mr Ruskin’s 
enterprises it did not prove a success, Ex- 
cellent as was the quality of the tea on sale, 
the poor were unresponsive and Mr Rus- 
kin, himself no mean judge of tea, was 
forced to explain, with a pardonable de- 
gree of sourness, that ‘the poor only like to 
buy their tea where it is brilliantly lighted 
and eloquently ticketed’, One is left with 
a shrewd suspicion that those premises in 
Paddington Street were wrapped in a 
correct but possibly slightly forbidding 
Gothic gloom. But the author of the 
Stones of Venice must have been the only 
retailer in England at this period who had 
cause to reproach the public with too 
little enthusiasm for 

The tea! ‘The tea!——the wholesome tea. 

The black, the green, the mix’d, the strong 

Gunpowder or Bohea. 


The New Ireland 


by SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


The recent agreement between the governments of Eire and the United Kingdom will, it is hoped, lead 

lo progressively better relations in the future. Those who desire to promote them will welcome an 

Irish Catholic’s appreciation of what has been done by and under Mr De Valera, since his 

acquisition of power six years ago, for a people whose destiny has been indissolubly linked—by 
geography if by no other tie—with our own 


Ir is now sixteen years since the establish- 
ment of what used to be known as the 
Irish Free State and is now known as 
Eire (pronounced Ayr-ah) or Jreland: long 
enough to allow an observer to examine 
with detachment the general effect on 
Irish life and politics. 

The political situation may be reduced, 
in terms of the history of modern Ireland, 
to two main elements: those who accepted 
the Treaty of 1922 with every intention 
of working it, and those who rejected it as 
a final settlement. Other questions have 
meanwhile won the interest of the elector- 
ate—economic problems, for example 
but this is still the main line of cleavage. 

For ten years after 1922 the “T'reatyites’ 
held power in the Irish Dail; they had 
won out, on the question of the Treaty, 
by fighting a bitter civil war against the 
minority which objected to it; they had 
reduced their opponents to complete im- 
potence, split them, and disorganized 
them. Having won for themselves a re- 
putation as hard-headed men, they set 
about establishing the new Ireland with 
the vigour, and with a good deal of the 
mentality, of shrewd business men, ‘They 
were not inclined towards any further 
revolutionary changes or upheavals, and, 
apart from external alterations such as 
one might expect, the remarkable thing 
about the Ireland of 1922-32 was that in 
its essence it altered very little. 

The casual visitor was, naturally, struck 
by what changes he might easily observe. 
There was an Irish army, dressed in green. 
The old Royal Irish Constabulary with 
their bottle-green uniforms gave way to a 
new Civic Guard dressed in blue, but even 
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there the most important change might 
easily have escaped the visitor—the Civie 
Guard was unarmed, and untrained in the 
use ofarms. ‘That was significant because 
the old R.I.C. had always been looked on 
with distaste by the people as an armed 
military army of occupation; was associ- 
ated with British rule by force; and thereby 
tended to bring the civil law into virtual 
disrepute, ‘lhe new guards did more than 
anything else to give the Lrish people a 
new respect for law and order. 

‘The casual visitor would also notice the 
green letter-boxes, visit the Dail and be 
impressed by the youth and keenness of 
its members, possibly be as much misled by 
their simple, unsophisticated ways as—be- 
fore experience corrected first sep es. 
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Many of the great houses built by the Anglo-Irish gentry are now deserted; but Castletown, in 
Kildare, begun by Speaker William Gonolly i in George I’s reign, still belongs to his descendants 


—Westminster was by the homespun 
Parnellite cohorts. Irish stamps; the Irish 
emblem on Government buildings and 
other property; later on the beautiful Lrish 
coinage—perhaps the most graceful coin- 
age now in existence—these and other 
details would have been observed with 
interest. But, behind all these symbols, 
life went on very much as before. 

A visit to one of the most representative 
of all Irish institutions, the Royal Dublin 
Society Horse Show in the first week of 
August, would have made this clear. 
There one might, and one still may, find 
all the new symbols: the army, the flag, 
the anthem, the guards, the visiting Dail 
members (T'.D.’s: short for Teachtai Dala). 
But the old, and some think more realistic, 
symbols were, as they still are, even more 
evident: the Irish hunters and live-stock, 
the young men and women in riding-kit, 
the people up from the big country houses, 
the displays of characteristic Irish manufac- 
tures, lovely tweeds—distinctive enough to 
be used today by Schiaparelli and Moly- 
neux—lIrish whiskey, china, bacon and 
butter; things that will never be exported 
in large quantities but that are the con- 
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stant choice of the select consumer, In 
brief, the political ‘revolution’ was showing 
few social effects for many years after 1922. 
Ireland had taken its place in the League 
of Nations; the Civil Service, the Justi- 
ciary, the Legislature, the common forms 
of social life were all modelled on familiar 
lines. Every effort had been made to 
assure and conciliate the wealthier classes 
whose loyalties still clung to the ancien 
régime, and though some had begun already 
to sell out and go into exile—many had 
gone at the first sign of change—more than 
cnough remained to perpetuate a mode of 
life which had a great deal to recommend 
it to everybody concerned, 

On the other hand, things were happen- 
ing whose effect was only to show itself 
in time. Power had passed to the people. 
Slowly every possible profession was being 
filled by the sons of comparatively poor 
men—the sons of farmers, shopkeepers, 
country doctors. Gradually standards of 
living altered. One cannot say that they 
fell, and one cannot say that they rose; 
they were, simply, different. ‘They were 
more simple, and more democratic, and, 
considering that 65 per cent of the popula- 


tion are modest farming-folk, they were, 
on the whole, much more sensible, One 
might, if shrewd enough, observe this in 
little things: military officers travelled on 
the trams and buses in uniform 
rigidly discouraged in the British Army: 
one might see a colonel, even a general, 
with his litthke son on his lap: at the 
Curragh races the young ‘subs’ wandered 
about among the populace and played 
shoulder to shoulder with them at the 
popular roulette; at the Viceregal Lodge 
the visiting-list 
all classes. Socially speaking, Ireland was 
becoming as republican as Republican 
I'rance, 

I'rom 1992 this pace was intensified ten- 
fold by the sudden victory of Mr De 
Valera at the polls, With his customary 
instinct for the realities of Irish life he had 


The hounds and the Irish hunters 
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was a complete medley of 


beloved by that high-spirited oligarchy 
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formulated a policy that appealed directly 
to this growing democracy. Tor, having 
created it, its originators had seemed to 
lose touch with it, It is a small but 
typical detail that he made great play 
with the enormous cost of supporting the 
Viceregal Lodge, and whereas his political 
opponents attended every function in regu- 
lation morning-coat and top-hat, he and 
his party made a deliberate show of arriv- 
ing in the informal, dark lounge-sutt of the- 
man-inethe-street, His economic policy 
was created in the same spirit, LHe based 
himself on the twenty-five acre farmer, 
The big estates, handled by the Land 
Commission, were to be divided up at top- 
speed among these small farmers, Mvery 
possible facility, to the most extreme 
degree of an absolute barrier on rival im- 
porters, was to be given to the small, 
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Vyuyan Poole 
represent, at the Dublin 
Horse Show, a mode of life that held an important place in the old Ireland 
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The new order in Ere 1s attested, among other external symbols, by the new uniforms—green instead 


of khaki—of an army that parades in force on St Patrick's Day. (Below) Mr Frank Aitken, 


Minister of Defence, takes the salute, attended by Generals Sweeney, Brennan and McNeill 
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The Roman Catholic Church, to which more than go per cent of the people of Eire belong, does not share 

Protestantism’ s condemnation of lotteries; and the proceeds of the Irish Hospitals Sweepstake, drawn with 
elaborate pomp at Dublin Mansion House (above) are expended with full benefit of clergy 
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By courtesy of Messrs Guinness 

Such long-established Irish exports as stout and whiskey help to maintain the credit side of a trade 

balance that last year was adverse to the extent of £21,000,000. (Above) A Guinness vessel 
alongside the Custom House quay, Dublin. (Below) In Messrs Fameson’s whiskey distillery 
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struggling home producer. Pocket fac- 
tories were to be established all over the 
country according to a rigid policy of 
decentralization. The unemployed were 
promised relief without reference to any 
previous contribution to an insurance 
scheme—in other words, they were pro- 
mised a dole. Pensions for widows, free 
milk for the poor, housing schemes for the 
poor, and, above all, the retention of the 
Land Annuities (or simply the rents, 
hitherto paid through the British Govern- 
ment to the landowners who had sold out 
their estates) were some of the more strik- 
ing features of his social and economic 
policy. That he fused all together in the 
Nationalist cry for the recognition of 
Ireland as a free republic, probably 
counted far less towards his success than 
that he was appealing to a people already 
democratized by the silent revolution that 
followed on the passage of power from the 
hands of the old vested interests to the 
hands of the masses. He had made the 
new Irish democracy self-conscious. 

Since 1932 a rigid tariff-wall around 
Ireland has sheltered the growth of a large 
number of small industries, some old, some 
quite new. The list of objects hitherto im- 
ported and now manufactured in Ireland 
is startling, ranging from razor-blades to 
electric bulbs, beet sugar, motor tyres and 
tubes, felt hats, drawn-wire, wallpaper, 
alcohol from potatoes (to be mixed with 
petrol), silk stockings and underwear, roof- 
ing tiles, cosmetics, kitchen utensils in 
aluminium and ware, electric batteries, 
canned foods. In addition there are many 
assembling-shops and packing-shops where 
goods that are not yet manufactured here, 
or cannot be manufactured here, have to 
be assembled, packed, or processed to 
evade the tariffs. Motor cars are as- 
sembled in Ireland, and an endless list of 
things packed, from liver-salts to cocoa. 

Some of these products have a virtual 
monopoly of the Irish market. Boots and 
shoes, for example, are imported under a 
strictly graduated quota system, and ladies 
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who desire fine clothes, or a large range in 
wearing apparel, either have to pay a pro- 
hibitive price or go without. Again a 
detail will bring home the general effect: 
one may see as attractive a display as ever 
of non-Irish shoes in any shoe-shop win- 
dow in Grafton Street in Dublin; but on 
inquiry it has been found that the display 
consists of sizes that only very few people 
want. In the regular sizes the shelves are 


at low ebb. 


It might be thought the women would 
rebel. They do. On being told that felt 
hats would henceforth be made almost 
exclusively in Galway, a movement was 
started to go without any hats at all—on 
the ground that such hats would probably 
cater only for the less selective masses. 
Were such a rebellion feasible it might 
start a very charming new fashion, cap- 
able of spreading outside Ireland, of 
‘Colleen’ neckerchiefs as headgear; one 
sometimes sees it, for instance, in Austria 
when the foreign visitor adapts the Tyro- 
lean form of dress. But I have, while 
idling away an hour in the General Post 
Office in Dublin, observed the real effect. 
Out of some seventy girls who came and 
went I counted over fifty who wore berets. 

The effect of this intensified economic 
and social policy of Mr De Valera (now, 
under the new Irish Constitution, Prime 
Minister of Ireland) has been to create a 
new fetit-bourgeots class. ‘This new class— 
a ‘middle-class’ only in relation to the old 
wealth, and so not really ‘middle’ at all in 
the native Irish hierarchy, but ‘upper’ as 
compared with the farmer—is making 
money hand over fist. How it will evolve 
is impossible to prophesy: at the moment 
its members seem, superficially, to be 
sadly like their nearest exemplars in Man- 
chester or Ohio. However, as may have 
been gathered from the foregoing, super- 
ficial appearances are deceptive. They 
might appear to symbolize the modern 
material urge for good living, but they 
have risen on, and are imbued with, a 
genuine Nationalist idealism: and it always 
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Until recent years, the economy of Eire was predominantly agricultural. A vast increase in pro- 


duction was stimulated by the co-operative movement that Sir Horace Plunkett initiated in 1889: 
sales of butter, etc., by the affiliated societies rose from [4300 tn that year to £8,247,800 in 1920 
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After the Treaty of 1922, Irish agricultural exports were steadily improved by scientific standardization. | 

Mr De Valera’s advent to power in 1932 brought important changes, designed to render Eire more self- | 
supporting in respect of such products as flour and sugar. (Below) An Irish beet-sugar factory 
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Mr De Valera’s policy of 
industrialization has re- 
sulted in the establishment, 
behind a rigid tariff-wall, 
of all sorts of factories, 
from those manufactur- 
ing clothing materials— 


—to those where motor- 
cars are assembled. Em- 
ployment in this latter 
industry increased by 60 
per cent between September 
1935 and March 1936. 
(Below) The 25,000th 
car comes off the conveyor 
in a factory at Cork 
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The number of persons employed in 23 representative industries increased by 49 per cent between 
1932 and 1935. (Above) A wallpaper factory. (Below) Rural handicrafts are encouraged by the 


present régime and their exhibits figure prominently in fairs held for the promotion of Irish industries 
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The Ghurch takes a practical interest in every aspect of the life of Eire. 


Trish Press 


The Bishop of Lismore 


inspecting a leather factory with Mr Sedn Lemass, Minister for Industry and Commerce 


must be remembered, and related to every 
aspect of Irish life, that the greatest in- 
fluence in Ireland is the Catholic Church. 
It is a stern Church—the usual epithet 
applied to it is Jansenist—and its social 
and political power is pervasive. Any 
visitor to Ireland who does not visit the 
city churches in Dublin, any week-day 
morning at the height of the business rush, 
to see every one of them packed to the 
doors; any visitor who fails to note the 
little wayside crosses—there is a shrine in 
the middle of O’Connell Street, which is 
as if one said there was a shrine in the 
middle of Piccadilly—or who does not note 
how, every Lent, the newspapers devote 
anything from two to three full pages to 


the Lenten Pastorals, is leaving out of 


account the greatest formative influence in 
modern Ireland. 

It may be guessed, then, that the new 
economic policy has, insome degree, made 
life in modern Ireland more liveable— 
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created employment, encouraged enter- 
prise, eased the life of the poor; and, in 
some degree, made life less colourful, more 
exiguous, less sociable in the old way. 
The more one spreads out money the less 
will there be of those who formerly made a 
colourful splash with it. On an immensely 
larger scale modern Russia may suggest 
the general effect. It is not a process 
which pleases the old country families, and 
there one hears a good deal of grumbling. 
Yet the countryside is the more fortunate 
in that its pleasures are the indestructible 
pleasures—sport of every kind, an extra- 
ordinarily easy tempo of life, a farming- 
folk of the most sociable and friendly 
nature. Economic policies may alter as 
they will, but the hunt will always streak 
across the fields; there will always be some 
big house to give hospitality to the hunt 
or the aero-club for the annual ball. 

As it happens, the whole process has 
resulted in a growing urbanization. ‘The 
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last census revealed that there was hardly 
a town in Ireland which had not increased 
its population. This is due partly to im- 
migration from the countryside, partly to 
the fact that the proportion of marriages 
is greater in the urbanized areas—to 
which may be added the interesting fact 
that Irish women have more children (in 
proportion) than those of any other 
country in the world; the figure being 
almost twice as high as England’s—which, 
incidentally, is the lowest of seventeen 
countries. This urbanization of modern 
Ireland counters the aim behind the origi- 
nal desire to decentralize factories; the 
folk-life is not being preserved. 

If this be true it bids fair to be one of 
the tragedies of Irish life. The whole 
Nationalist ideal is threatened by the loss 
of the folk-spirit, and by the invasion, from 
outside, of modern ideas and habits. 

This is the great dilemma of all National- 
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ists. Material prosperity is essential to a 
decent standard of living, and to a full 
education; but material prosperity opens 
the doors to the world—makes world 
ideas and world habits viable and attract- 
ive. The cinema, the radio, modern 
books, holidays abroad—usually no further 
than the Isle of Man, London or even 
Blackpool—all combine against the reten- 
tion and development of traditional ways 
of life. Here, again, a detail illustrates. 
It has been estimated in the preliminary 
report on the recent census that some 
18,000 young people are emigrating annu- 
ally to Great Britain—all not only eager 
for employment but lured by the thought 
of a ‘bit of a change’: largely as a result, 
it is becoming more and more difficult, in 
Ireland, to procure trained female servants. 

Against this threat to a specifically Irish 
way of life the Church and Nationalist 
thought are eager to combine. On the 


By courtesy of the Electricity Supply Board, Dublin 
Completed in 1929, the hydro-electric power station at Ardnacrusha on the Shannon has helped to 
raise electrical consumption in Eire from 80,000,000 units in that year to about 300,000,000 in 1937 
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one hand there is an effort to restrict, and 
this accounts for the virulent Censorship 
Board which keeps on banning books by 
the hundred, mostly trashy stuff that is no 
loss to anybody. Films are also censored, 
and again for the better. On the whole— 
conceivably as a partial result of this 
general attitude—it is the usual comment 
of the intelligent observer that Irish life 
has a pleasantly wholesome air about 
it; though, inevitably, the thing is often 
taken to absurd extremes and leads to 
a tedious kind of interference with the 
public freedom. 

On the other hand, efforts are constantly 
made to encourage folk handicrafts: small 
factories are induced to betake themselves 
to the most racy parts of the country; 
large sums are spent on the teaching 
of Gaelic; the school leaving-age has 
been raised to sixteen; what are known 
as vocational schools have been estab- 
lished for those children who have left 
the primary schools but can afford to con- 
tinue their education. Recently a National 
College of Art was established and Pro- 
fessors of Design will presently be appointed 
to try to keep the new industries from 
becoming vulgarized by sheer imitation of 
bad models from outside. This is one of 
the very few countries in which there is a 
state-endowed theatre, the Abbey Theatre 
—and a Gaelic Theatre also receives 
similar help; a special Government-pub- 
lications department issues a constant 
stream of books in Gaelic, though it seems 
odd to some observers that such a large 
proportion of these are mere translations 
from English originals—often not very 
good English originals, as for example 
She, or At the Villa Rose; the Irish Radio 
broadcasts a solid proportion of native 
music. 

These are some of the ways in which it is 
hoped to stem the tide of what is generally 
called Anglicization. It could just as well 
be called Americanization, or Modernism, 
or any one of the other names which any 
one of the self-consciously national coun- 
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tries of Europe apply to the same enemy 
at the gates. 

Looming over all these problems, how- 
ever, is one which makes prognostication 
a more than usually egregious form of 
error—the Northern problem. The Six 
Counties, or the area known as Northern 
Ireland, are the Alsace of the South. 
They are the old ‘Ulster Problem’ frozen 
stiff. Here British rule goes on as before 
by proxy; here one may see again the 
old symbols that were wiped out in the 
Twenty-Six counties by the Treaty— 
the Royal Irish Constabulary (called the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, although only 
six of the nine counties of Ulster are con- 
trolled by the Northern parliament): the 
Union Jack, seen in the South only on 
Armistice Day, and then but rarely; the 
red pillar-boxes, or the old khaki and twill. 
Ireland wants these six counties and is 
willing to go to any length to get them. 
She is prepared to see the Northern Parlia- 
ment at Stormont continue to function in 
a federal scheme, and would, undoubtedly, 
if any such scheme should materialize, 
have to give every possible security against 
interference. All such a scheme amounts 
to, politically speaking, is that those mem- 
bers who now represent Six County 
divisions at Westminster would in future 
go to Dublin. 

But on the social and the economic life of 
a reunited Ireland the North would exert 
a profound influence. How, it is imposs- 
ible to say in detail; but—to give one 
example—the present exasperating Cus- 
toms barrier between North and South 
would be removed, and many of the new 
Southern factories would thereby lose 
their monopoly and be faced by rivals, 
long-established and supported by an ex- 
port trade. The ultimate hope being that 
the federal scheme would prove cumber- 
some and old prejudices disappear, the 
South would have to ease off somewhat in 
its stern idealism, and its policy of intel- 
lectual self-sufficiency; the industrialized 
North has little interest in such aids to 
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Strenuous efforts are being made to improve housing conditions in Etre. Under an Act passed in 
1932, over 36,000 houses had been completed by March 1936. A new block of flats built as part of 


a slum clearance scheme in Dublin 


Trish Press 


The school-leaving age in Eire has been raised to sixteen. The number of secondary schools and pupils 
has increased during the last ten years by 14 and 50 per cent respectively 
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National isolationism as the censorship of 
books and films, or the austere restrictions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

All told, the whole problem of precipi- 
tating the age-old ideals of a free Ireland 
in a modern world—of expressing them 
in action—has proved to be extremely 
difficult. Fifteen or more years ago, ‘AE’ 
(George Russell), who might be called the 
prophet of the new Ireland, warned the 
founders of the Irish Free State that the 
‘dykes are down’ as between all countries 
today; and time has shown that absolute 
Nationalism flourishes only as an extremity 
of totalitarianism. De Valera, who has no 
love for the totalitarian idea, has to hold 
a difficult balance between progress and 
tradition. In the interests of tradition, 
i.e. national custom, national individual- 
ism, he has inoculated modern Ireland 
with a lymph of patriotic fervour, which 
the Church has strengthened with a kind 
of moral fervour. At the same time, his 
factories grow and grow; the people flock 
to the towns; the modern world seeps in at 
every crack in the dyke. 

The great query is: will his dykes hold 
before the world swamps them with 
wealth . . . or, what is as likely, with war? 

Speaking as a Catholic, and as a sym- 
pathizer of Mr De Valera, I feel the odds 
are against him. His own lymph is too 
weak. The Church is employing anti- 
quated methods; relies too much on negat- 
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ive restrictions. The double | weakness 
shows itself in the unadventurous educa- 
tion policy, a policy watched jealously by 
the Church and quietly restricted by it at 
many points. No crafts, for example, are 
taught in the primary schools, (which are, 
by the way, controlled by the Church); 
no text-books may be prepared for these 
schools by the Government; no _ history 
is taught in the post-primary vocational 
schools, which are the only Irish schools 
not controlled by the clergy. A vigorous 
education policy, cognizant of the chal- 
lenge of modern life, meeting it on its own 
ground, might stem the tide: but, again, 
there is only one lay Catholic public 
school in the whole of Ireland—all the rest 
are managed by clerics; while the uni- 
versities need a healthy dose of expert 
professionalism and secularization before 
they can hope to give the Nationalists any 
real support. 

However, Ireland is a mere boy among 
modern nations—sixteen years old as a 
self-governing community, however old 
and hoary as the home of a separate race. 
It has about a hundred years of time-loss to 
make good. It has given earnest of its 
wish, and of its power to do so; enough to 
make one confident that it will do so, un- 
less some cruel chance intervenes to thwart 
its will to live as a distinct entity out of its 
own centre, its own genius, its own racial 
idea of life. 


James K, Bell 
Relics of early Irish civilization: the Round Tower and High Cross at Devenish Island, Lough Erne 
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r coast comprises some of Ireland’s finest scenery. Annalong, under the Mourne Mountains— 


James K. 
*Oh, brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, "Tis on you my hopes are set . . .” Sir Samuel Ferg 


Partition in Practice 
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by RUPERT STRONG 


Englishmen have become accustomed to criticizing the various post-war frontiers of Europe and their 


inconsiderate treatment of natural geographical or economic unities. 


Eagerly beholding the motes in 


others’ eyes, we tend to overlook the beam in our own; and the following account of a frontier for 
which we have a primary responsibility is opportune at the present time 


Ir is now an almost generally accepted 
fact that the real cause of division between 
Eire and Northern Ireland is not a differ- 
ence of race but a difference of religion. 
Yet never was there a more unnatural 
barrier than that which runs for some 240 
miles between the Six Counties and the 
greater part of the island, 

The land frontier stretches from Car- 
lingford Bay in the east to a point within 
a few miles of Bundoran, a picturesque 
town looking out over the tired Atlantic 
rollers that find their way from the ocean 
to the shores of Donegal Bay. It then 
pursues a tortuous path in a north-easterly 
direction, severing Donegal from Northern 
Ireland, and ends by dividing the eastern 
and western banks of Lough Foyle, leaving 
the outport of Londonderry under the con- 


trol of the South and Londonderry itself 


under the authority of the Northern 
Parliament. 

Only people who have recently left 
school seem able to remember the names 
of all six counties remaining faithful to 
Britain. 
the music in their names, I will recall 
them: Antrim, Armagh, Londonderry, 
Down, Fermanagh and ‘Tyrone. 
the many anomalies arising out of the 
partition is the position of Donegal, the 


most northerly county, which is a part of 


the South although its economic life is 
wrapped up in that of Northern Ireland. 

Anyone who has the time and patience 
to motor to and from towns on either side 
of the border will soon realize the astonish- 
ing incongruity of the barrier that exists 
between the two peoples. From a geo- 
graphical point of view it would be as 
reasonable to draw a line through the 
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Yor this reason, and because of 
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middle of Hyde Park to separate Padding- 
ton from Knightsbridge as to divide Ar- 
magh from Monaghan. 

The frontier cuts longitudinally through 
fertile valleys; it divides the basins of 
rivers; it leaves ports under the control of 
two authorities. It has turned smuggling 
into an industry. 

Let us examine the border from east to 
west. Carlingford Bay, the entrance to 
the northern port of Newry, is divided by 
an imaginary line. On the banks of the 
canal connecting the town with the bay 
can be seen the water-sodden carcasses of 
beasts drowned in the process of smug- 
gling. 

Here come the men of the South with 
greyhounds, sheep and cattle. Many a 
time they have been surprised by customs 
officials in the middle of swimming their 
animals across the water. ‘hen they have 
had to make good their escape, leaving 
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the unfortunate beasts to drown or swim, 
Although it is particularly difficult to 
evade the law in these quarters, the ilheit 
(rade continues, [tin said that some cattle 
dealers guarantee lo get their beasts across 
the border at an additional charge of 30s, 
per head--a profitable enterprise for both 
parties Concerned, 

At the present time Carlingford Bay 
iv one of the main channels through 
which sweepitake tickets reach England, 


Customa officials have little chance of 


catching the small boats that glide silently 
acrom the bay at dead of night with car 
goes that may bring fortunes into Mnglish 
homes, According to local legend there is 
a wheep with unique powers of leadership; 
it haw been trained to lead flocks across the 
witer al night and then swim back alone, 

Roads leading serous the border are 
clawed an ‘approved’ or ‘unapproved’, 
Ouly the former may be used by traffic, 
Anyone found using an unapproved road 
is able to a severe penalty, ‘The traveller 
has to piss first through a customs station 
and then through a frontier post, on the 
way oul of Mire, and through similar 
establishments on the other side, A 
journey that would, in the ordinary course 
of events, lake afew minutes may well take 
an hour ifthe destination lies on the wrong 
vide of the frontier, 

One of the towns that has been most 
veverely Hit by this impediment to trade is 
Newry, oncve a hive ofindustry, [nthe old 
days people living three or four miles south 
of this town could go north to do their 
shopping, Now, even if they live within 
afew yards of the frontier, they are forced, 
for economic reasons, Co shop in Dundalk 
which may be eleven miles away, ‘The 
plight of the retail trades in Newry is, ine 
deed, equalled by the inconvenience 
caused to the local peasantry of the South 
who rely mainly on donkeys for getting 
about, 

‘Trade between North and South, insueh 
commodities as grocerics and draperies, 
hay been killed by various Statesimposed 
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restrictions, A packet brought across the 
border from the North is, for example, 
subject to a duty of twopence for any 
weight under a pound, and the tariff ad- 
vances by a penny for cach extra pound— 
regardless of the tax that may be imposed 
on the article itself, This restriction alone 
is sufficient to kill trade between the two 
communities, 

Cheese may not be taken into Eire, and 
sugar is only allowed in at certain times of 
year when the South has run out of home- 
produced beet sugar, Newry was, in by- 
gone days, one of the main centres for the 
distribution of sugar; now all imported 
supplies have to enter the country through 
Dublin. 

Republican butter is exported to the 
North under the bounty system, Butter 
is considerably cheaper in the North than 
inthe South, It therefore pays to smuggle 
this commodity back across the border. 
Customs officials have found motor cars 
travelling towards ire with cargoes of 
jam, butter and lard in specially con- 
structed containers beneath the floor- 
boards, 

At present Italian grass seed is selling at 
8s, per owt, in Newry and at 16s, per ewt. 
in the South, ‘There is a tax of £20 a ton 
on seed that costs only £16 a ton in the 
North, l’armers who have land on both 
sides of the border are said to be conduct- 
ing a profitable business in this trade. 
ven the wiliest customs officers stand 
little chance of catching men red-handed 
at this seed traffic which is carried on with 
pony carts under the cover of darkness. 

On Sundays it is impossible for anyone 
who is not a member of a club to buy a 
glass of beer in Northern Ireland. Hence, 
thousands of people have to go South on 
the Sabbath to quench their thirst. Fleets 
of motor buses may be seen crossing the 
border; and special trains, even, are run 
during the summer to cope with the 
traffic, Tt is said that between thirty and 
forty thousand people cross the border 
every Sunday between July and August to 


M, Partyvidge 
The frontier between Eure and Northern Ireland wanders along the old county boundaries from the 
Irish Sea almost to the Atlantic and then north-eastwards to near Londonderry. Taking no account 
of geography or economics, it interposes its prohibition in the most incongruous manner 
M. Partridge 
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the great loss of public-houses in the 
North. What would happen if Ireland 
were united? 

So far as Newry is, concerned it may be 
said that most of the people engaged in 
trade are anxious to see the end of par- 
tition. Only small religious minorities 
cling fiercely to the status quo. This is the 
position, more or less, in most of the towns 
along the border. 

At Killeen one can see the charred re- 
mains of a Customs hut that was burnt 
down by political firebrands as a protest 
against the visit of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth to Belfast last July. 
Close by stand the blackened pillars that 
once supported the floor of a dance hall. 

Local wits say that fifty per cent of the 


M. Partridge 
Political malcontents have found, in the Customs 
huts along the frontier, convenient objects on which 
to vent their wrath, and several have been burnt 
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cattle that reach Northern territory in this 
district are contraband. Here, as else- 
where, the border is closed at nine o’clock 
in the evening, but extensions can be ob- 
tained at the rate of two shillings an hour. 
The Free State Customs huts close down at 
5 P.M., and legal traffic is virtually brought 
to a standstill. 

At Cullaville, another smuggling centre, 
the inquisitive traveller may be able to 
learn some of the arts of the trade. He 
may be told that the noses of cattle are 
rubbed with saltpetre to prevent them 
from lowing and that pigs are made drunk 
with stout to keep them from squealing 
during the surreptitious journey across the 
frontier; that white spots on red cows are 
painted red to prevent them from being 
seen in the dark, and that shoemakers are 
working overtime to provide felt slippers 
for cattle that have to be smuggled silently 
out of Eire. Fact and fiction are much the 
same to the Irishman. 

Pigs are, incidentally, smuggled in the 
opposite direction to cattle, as bacon is 
considerably cheaper in the North than in 
the South. A difference of twopence a 
pound in the price of bacon makes it 
profitable to conduct this nefarious trade. 

At Clones the ruins of burnt Customs 
huts can be seen beside the replaced build- 
ings. Here, as in many other places on the 
border, there is an illicit traffic in grey- 
hounds. At one time a good dog was 
worth two or three hundred pounds in 
Ulster. Although the market value of 
these animals has now fallen, it still pays 
to run them out of their home country. 
Their owners are said to favour the more 
mountainous districts for this form of con- 
traband. Needless to say, the greyhounds 
usually get the best of the patrols. 

Beleek, the famous porcelain manu- 
facturing town, is situated on the western 
extremity of the border. Forty-five per 
cent of the employees in the china works 
are said to belong to Eire and the majority 
of their Northern companions are supposed 
to be more republican than the Re- 
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Smuggling on an enormous scale has been the natural consequence of this unnatural barrier, and the 
most ingenious methods of concealing contraband are employed, even to the use of coffins! 


publicans. China clay that used to be 
imported through the Southern port of 
Ballyshannon five miles away now has to 
come through Londonderry which is about 
sixty miles away. On the outskirts of 
Beleek stand ruins of the forts that once 
belonged to Britain. 

In this part of Ireland there is an ancient 
superstition that the near relatives of any- 
one who has died must ride directly over 
or under the coffin on the way to the 
funeral. It is not an uncommon sight to 
see a heavily embossed coffin strapped on 
to the roof of an ordinary motor car, wait- 
ing to pass through the customs. Devout 
officials would never think of examining 
the contents of a coffin, neither would they 
subject to a search the passengers under so 
lugubrious a roof. 

No county has, perhaps, suffered more 
on account of the border than Donegal, to 
whose unhappy position I have already 


referred. It is joined to the South by a 
narrow bottle-neck that is of little use to 
the inhabitants. It is cut off from all 
direct railway connection with the rest of 
Eire as the bottle-neck is not traversed by 
any railway. Its towns are little more 
than villages. The people are unable to 
use the big shops that lie close across the 
border. 

Here the frontier zigzags over some of 
the finest scenery in the world. Here the 
hornless Donegal cattle, blacker than the 
night, are driven boldly over the moun- 
tains for shipment to England. Here 
come smugglers from the North with 
shabby loads of second-hand clothing for 
the stricken populace. 

Donegal is Catholic. This is one of the 
reasons why it is cut off from the Six 
Counties, severed from its main source of 
prosperity. Here it is better to starve 
than to marry a Protestant. And in 
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Aerofilms 


The local trade of Londonderry, that loyal outpost of Protestantism which stood siege so gallantly 
against Fames Il, has suffered from its proximity to the frontier; but its main industries, whose 
markets are in Great Britain and overseas, are not affected by the border 


Londonderry, the famous industrial town 
that lies just across the most north-easterly 
part of the frontier, it is better to die than 
to turn Catholic. 

According to Mr De Valera’s mouth- 
piece, the Jrish Press, “The one thing 
people are talking about”’ in Londonderry, 
a great shirt-manufacturing centre, “‘is the 
serious position into which the industries 
of Derry City are drifting. Several more 
firms have recently had to put their staffs 
on half-time, and the only industry that 
appears to be thriving is the Employment 
Exchange. . . . This decline set in on the 
establishment of the Border, and it has 
been accelerated by the growing self- 
sufficiency of the Twenty-Six Counties.” 
Hardly an accurate presentation of the 
facts, but typical of the sort of propaganda 
conducted by both sides. 

Actually, only some of the distributing 
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concerns in Londonderry have been hit by 
the loss of trade with Donegal. Several 
grocery firms have, indeed, been forced to 
close down on that account, but this does 
not mean that there has been any great 
increase in unemployment, as the distri- 
buting trades employ a relatively small 
number of hands. 

Londonderry’s shirt and collar markets 
are in Great Britain, the Dominions and 
Colonies. This trade is not affected by 
the border and continues to employ about 
ten thousand hands in about forty different 
factories. 

In Londonderry the loss of a portion of 
the distributing trade is, of course, re- 
garded as unfortunate. But, on the other 
hand, it is feared that if any change were 
made that would bring this city into Eire 
a tariff wall would spring up between the 
shirt factories and their customers in 


Britain and elsewhere. ‘This, it is said, 
would be disastrous to the industry: it 
would be impossible for the shirt trade to 
operate against even a small tariff, as it is 
already in keen competition with similar 
factories in Lancashire. Leading Ulster 
business men do not believe that the Irish 
of the South can ever deal amicably for 
long with England, and though a tem- 
porary agreement might be reached be- 
tween the two countries they are of the 
opinion that the politics of the Dail would 
inevitably end in an estrangement that 
might put an end to the shirt industry in a 
‘united’ Ireland. 

Much the same situation obtains with 
regard to Londonderry’s six bacon-curing 
factories, which depend on England and 
Scotland for their markets. 

A great deal is heard today of the decline 
of Londonderry as a port, and in Dublin it 
is said that Londonderry is only kept alive 
by the artificial deflection of trade from 
Belfast. This is not the case. Neither has 
trade declined, as is shown by the follow- 
ing figures in relation to Londonderry: 


Harbour Revenue 


1918 £24,711 

1937 £32,700 
Coal Imports 

1918 180,532 tons 

1937 178,000 5, 


Shipments of Cattle to Glasgow 

1918 33.517 

1937 772400 
Maize Imports 


33,970 tons 
Gi O00ms. 


1920 
1937 


The only industries that have declined 
in the most important town on_ the 
northern edge of the border are the dis- 
tilleries and shipbuilding. The latter dis- 
appeared at the time of the national 
slump when shipyards were closing down 
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all over the kingdom. The distilleries were 
practically forced out of business by pro- 
hibition in America and increasingly high 
duties in other parts of the world. 

In Londonderry, where tariffs are said 
to be the salvation of the South and the 
ruin of the North, the vast majority of in- 
dustrialists are in favour of partition re- 
maining for all time. They do not bring 
religion into the question; but discrimina- 
tion is often shown against the employ- 
ment of Catholics. 

To the north-west of Londonderry, in 
Southern territory, Jies one of Britain’s 
last strongholds in Ireland. Lough Swilly 
is an important base from a naval point of 
view because it could harbour a consider- 
able portion of the British Fleet. It is 
fortified by Britain under the special 
Treaty arrangement with the South where- 
by Britain is allowed to maintain the de- 
fences of certain strategic points in Eire. 
There is little to be seen at the forts of 
Dunree and Lenan on either bank of 
Lough Swilly; but British forces are main- 
tained in these positions, and soldiers with 
loaded rifles patrol the forts. No guns 
are visible; but underground are heavy 
batteries that can be raised on lifts in- 
stantaneously in times of emergency. The 
Orangemen, who forget that Britain built 
these forts for naval protection long before 
the border was considered, say that the 
batteries are ready to turn on the Irishmen 
of the South should they ever attempt an 
invasion of Northern territory. They also 
declare that half the cinemas in London- 
derry are owned by priests who use the 
profits of these concerns to buy up pro- 
perty for good Catholic immigrants from 
Donegal. 

Nothing is more baffling at the present 
time than an attempt to come to a de- 
cision about the border question. First- 
hand information and an examination of 
the problems on the spot only seem to add 
to the confusion. Wesee that more thana 
third of the population of the Six County 
area belongs to the Roman Catholic faith. 
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One-third of Northern Ireland is Roman Catholic, and sectarian feeling between this minority, strongly 
sympathetic to Eire, and the Protestant majority, fanatically loyal to the British connection, is always 
liable to break out. (Above) A Roman Catholic and (below) a Protestant procession in Belfast 


The government of the United Kingdom 
presented Northern Ireland, at a cost of 
about £1,250,000, with the Parliament 
Buildings at Stormont near Belfast, 
formally opened by the then Prince of 
Wales in November 1932 
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Central Press 


The regular forces at the disposal of the 
government of Northern Ireland consist 
of the Royal Ulster Constabulary (uni- 
formed like the old Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary) numbering less than 3000, 
and British troops of approximately the 
same strength 
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We know that the first border between 
North and South was built in the days of 
the Romans to prevent Southern aggres- 
sion. In spite of all that may be said to the 
contrary, the peoples of Eire and Ulster 
belong to the same race. The Scots of 
Galloway, who swarmed over Northern 
Ireland in the Plantation days, were a 
blend of the same racial elements as the 
Southerners. They were of Pictish, Gaelic 
and Norse origin, as were the older in- 
habitants of Ulster at that time. They 
differed from the South only in language 
and religion. 

We are told that the Protestants of 
Ulster are incapable of coming to an 
agreement with the Catholics; yet we have 
historical evidence to show that Protest- 
ants and Catholics of these two regions 
have, on more than one occasion, sunk 
their differences of opinion and amalga- 
mated in opposition to Britain. 

A glance at the map shows us that geo- 
graphy and history have little or no bear- 
ing on the position of the frontier. The 
ancient seat of Ulster’s political life at 
Tara is now situated in Eire; the grave 
of St Patrick at Downpatrick and other 
Catholic shrines are now within the 
borders of the North. We see Ireland 
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as a natural geographical unit that 
not even a chain of mountains could 
divide. 

We hear the Ulstermen saying that they 
have no serious problems; that it is only 
the South that is not happy unless it has a 
grievance; that Mr De Valera is going back 
on his preachings at Geneva about the 
rights of small nations to work out their 
own destinies; that the Southerners are 
destructive rather than creative in tem- 
perament; that good relations with Britain 
and America are a thousand times more 
important than similar relations with the 
rest of the island. We see the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the border districts torn be- 
tween two sides. 

Mr De Valera’s reasons for wanting to 
see the end of partition are now well 
known. It would also be to the advantage 
of Great Britain to see a united and friendly 
Ireland. In the present state of the world 
Britain cannot afford to have a hostile 
Ireland on her western flank. Irish food 
supplies would be of vital importance in 
time of war and the defences of this island 
can only be regarded as the defences of 
England. But the time is not yet ripe for 
the removal of the border, and no one 
knows this better than Mr De Valera. 


Germany s Former Colonies 


Last month, introducing a series of articles intended to give the most important relevant facts about 
the territories involved in a subject of current discussion, Mr Balfour dealt with the Mandatory 


System in general and with Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi in particular. 


This month he gives 


an account of the two other tropical African mandated territories 


Il. The Cameroons and Togoland 


THE war in the Cameroons lasted no more 
than eighteen months. Combined British 
and French troops drove the Germans 
inland from Duala, the principal port, 
within the first few weeks. Subsequently 
a converging movement of Nigerian and 
French Chad Colony troops from the 
north, and French troops from French 
Equatorial Africa in the south and south- 
east, closed in on the German forces at 
Yaunde, the capital, and drove them 
across the frontier into Spanish Guinea. 
The remaining German garrison in the 
north, at Mora, then surrendered. 


THE country was thereupon divided into 
two spheres, British and French: their 
boundaries were adjusted by an agreement 

signed in 1919 and they 

British and were defined as Mandated 

French ers 

Boundaries Jlerritories of the ‘B’ Class. 

The greater part of the terri- 
tory, amounting to some 275,000 square 
miles, was allotted to France. This in- 
cluded 100,000 square miles of French 
Equatorial Africa which she had ceded to 
Germany in 1911 and which were now re- 
stored to French Equatorial Africa. The 
lesser part, amounting to about 30,000 
square miles, was allotted to Great 
Britain. 

The British Cameroons occupy a narrow 
strip of territory, never more than 80 miles 
wide but some 400 miles in length, 
stretching from the port of Victoria, on 
the coast, almost to Yola in the north, and 
a further equally narrow strip, stretching 


by PATRICK BALFOUR 


to Lake Chad. This territory is now 
administered as part of Nigeria. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, the Cameroons 
may be divided into three sections: the low- 
lying coastal regions, interlaced, around 
the Bight of Biafra, with 
creeks and inlets; the in- 
terior uplands, rising to 
2000, and eventually to 7000 feet, domin- 
ated in the British sphere by the 13,000- 
foot peak of the Cameroon Mountain rising 
steeply from the sea; and the plains of the 
north, which stretch towards Lake Chad 
and are punctuated with occasional 
mountain peaks. The climate of the 
coastal regions is equatorial, with constant 
rainfall, damp heat, and small variations 
of temperature. The mountain regions 
are also tropical, but with a fresher climate 
of varying humidity. The Cameroon 
Mountain itself is one of the rainiest areas 
in the world, as much as 400 inches having 
been registered there. In the plains the 
rainfall is far lower and is confined only to 
a few months in the year. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Chad the figures de- 
scend as low as twelve inches. 


Physical 
Character- 
istics 


THE principal agricultural product of the 
Cameroons before the war, amounting to 
half the total exports, was wild rubber. 
Palm oil came second and 
cocoa third. The largest 
plantation areas were on the 
slopes of the Cameroon Mountain, now in 
the British sphere. Today the principal 
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The Decline 
in Rubber 
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export from those areas is bananas, 
formerly of small account, followed by 
cocoa and palm oil. In the French area 
the principal agricultural product is palm 
oil, followed by cocoa. Rubber today is a 
negligible export, but the cultivation of 
coffee is developing and the export of 
timber has increased. In the north the 
cultivation of cotton is on the increase. 
Apart from small quantities of gold and 
tin, the exploited mineral resources of the 
country do not amount to much. 


BEFORE the war five-sixths of the pro- 
duce of the Cameroons, amounting in 
value to some 20,000,000 marks, went to 
Germany, providing her 
with 1 of 1% of her total 
imports. Five-sixths of the 
exports from the British 
Cameroons, amounting in value to some 
£250,000, still go to Germany. From the 
French sphere Germany only takes 6% of 
the total exports, amounting in value to 


Germany’s 
Share of 
Trade 
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some six million francs. Jointly, these 
sums account for 7, of 1% of her total 
imports today. A larger percentage of 
produce, however, goes to Holland, whence 
some of it is re-exported to Germany. 

Before the war Germany was responsible 
for 75°% of the imports into the Cameroons. 
Today she is responsible for 50% of the 
imports into the British Cameroons, but 
only for 6% of the imports into the French 
sphere. This accounted for + of 1% 
of her total exports before the war and 
accounts for 5 of 1% of her total exports 
today. 


RACIALLY, the Cameroons are divided 
into two geographical sections. The 
southern, forest country is inhabited 
mainly by Bantu tribes, the 
northern savannah country 
by Sudanese tribes. These 
tribes are pagan, but on the 
coast the educated Christianized native is 
prominent. Lessnumerousthanthe pagan 
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Bananas, formerly of 
small account, now form 
the principal export from 
the rich plantations on the 
slopes of Cameroon Moun- 
tain, in the British area 


In the French area of the 
Cameroons palm oil and 
cocoa are the principal 
products, but the cultwa- 
tion of coffee is developing. 
Hundreds of small boys 
are employed in sifting 
coffee beans 
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population but more civilized and there- 
fore relatively more important are the 
Fulani and the Hausa, who practise the 
Mohammedan religion. The Fulani are 
a ruling race, of Hamitic stock, who pene- 
trated into the northern part of the 
Cameroons from Nigeria. At first their 
settlement was peaceful. But at the begin- 
ning of the r9th century they flared up 
into a Holy War, conquered the indigenous 
tribes and imposed a system of feudal ser- 
vice upon them. ‘The Hausa form, as it 
were, the middle class in the Fulani states. 
They are traders who travel all over the 
country, and whose language, Hamitic in 
origin, is current in commerce. Both the 
Hausa and the Fulani have inter-bred to 
some extent with the native population. 


F, J. Erroll 


The native population in the northern part 

of the Cameroons is interbred with Sudanese 

tribes from Nigeria—notably Hausa and Fulani. 
Traders in Marua market 
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THE native population of the Cameroons 
was estimated by the Germans in 1915 at 
something over two and a half millions. 
Today the native popula- 
Germans in tion of the French mandated 
the two : : 
Spheres territory is two and a half 
millions, while that of the 
British is in the neighbourhood of 800,000. 
The European population before the war 
was 1871, of whom 1643 were Germans. 
In 1935, in the French Cameroons, it was 
estimated at 2324, of whom 1761 were 
French and only 70German. The present 
European population of the British sphere 
is 382, of whom about four-fifths are 
Germans. While ten years ago there were 
about twice as many Germans in the 
French sphere as there are now, in the 
British sphere they are increasing. The 
great bulk of the commerce in the British 
sphere is in German hands. In 1924, 
when the rich ex-German plantations in 
the area of the Cameroon Mountain were 
put up for sale in London, there were no 
offers. In the following year they were 
bought back by the Germans, and today 
twelve out of the thirteen principal plan- 
tations are in German hands. In the 
French sphere the Germans had no such 
opportunity to buy back their plantations. 


WHILE the Cameroon Mountain area, 
before the war, already enjoyed compara- 
tive peace and prosperity, the French 
sphere was still, to a great 
European extent, in the throes of 
Administra- a : c 
tive Systems Pacification. An organized 
civil administration existed 
throughout the greater part of the coastal 
districts. But the administration of the 
interior was military and somewhat arbi- 
trary. Germany, however, had prepared 
plans for the future development of the 
territory. Already her system of justice 
was based on arespectfor native institutions, 
as it is today. But whereas the Germans 
had, as yet, insufficient authority over the 
native courts, today they are under closer 
European control. 


GERMANY’S FORMER COLONIES 


Observance of the economic terms of the Mandate necessitates the collection of Customs dues at the 
Srontier between Togoland and the Gold Coast, though both sides are under British control 


Educational facilities, before the war, 
were scanty; but a big educational pro- 
gramme was already being planned before 
1914. Today the French and British 
have established an extensive system of 
native education in which the missions 
play an important part. 


THE regulations which govern native 
labour in the Cameroon Mountain planta- 
tion area have been considerably modified 

by the British. The con- 


British tract system by which the 
and French : 
Methods Germans imported labour 


on a year’s or eighteen 
months’ contract, is now abolished, and 
the native is free to work as and when he 
chooses. Corporal punishment has also 
been abolished. 
The French, in their sphere, do not 
encourage this system of big European 
plantations. Big concessions are hard to 


obtain and the majority of European 
settlers are of the peasant type. Instead, 
they are developing native cultivation. In 
the south, almost the whole of the cocoa 
crop is now in the hands of the African. 
In the uplands he is being encouraged to 
grow coffee, partly on the communal co- 
operative system, and partly on a system 
of native-owned plantations employing 
native labour. 

Administratively, the Germans, par- 
ticularly in the north, were inclined to give 
a relatively free hand to such native chiefs 
as supported them. While the tendency 
of the British is, wherever possible, to 
encourage indirect or native rule, under 
close European supervision, the French 
allow less power to the chiefs, who are for 
the most part figureheads under the dicta- 
tion of the European administration. 


THE occupation of Togoland was effected 
11g 
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without difficulty by a joint French and 
British force during the first few weeks of 
the Great War. The Germans had left 
it undefended except by a 
small police force. ‘There- 
after it was divided into a 
French and a British section. 
The British section, which is administered 
under mandate as part of the Gold Coast, 
covers 13,000 square miles. The French 
section covers 20,000 square miles. 
Togoland is a narrow strip of country 
extending northwards from the Guinea 
Coast for some 345 miles. Its coast-line 
is no more than thirty miles long, and is 
low and sandy with an inland lagoon and 
no natural harbours. The country rises 
gradually into mountain ranges, whose 
highest peak is 3000 feet above sea-level. 
Northward the mountains flatten into a 
plain. There is a certain amount of forest 
land in the south, and savannah country 
in the north. The climate is tropical— 
hot and damp on the coast, fresher in the 
mountains. While the rainfall on the 
coast averages from 28 to 32 inches, in the 
mountains it rises to 66 inches. 


The Change- 
over in 
Togoland 


BEFORE the war the principal products 
of the country were palm oil and palm 


kernels. The export of other forms of 
agricultural produce was 

Past and eT : 
age, insignificant by comparison. 
Products Cocoa, which was hardly 


grown at all before the war, 
has subsequently been developed to such 
an extent that it is today the only crop 
exported in any quantity from the British 
sphere. Palm oil and palm kernels are 
still the principal crops produced in the 
French sphere, followed by cocoa, which 
accounts for half the exports of the com- 
bined territories. Maize and cotton are 
also developed to some extent. Germany 
before the war took 60% of the country’s 
exports, accounting for 1, of 1% of her 
total imports at that time. Today her 
imports from Togoland amount to a 
negligible percentage of her total imports. 
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Before the war Germany provided Togo- 
land with 42% of her imports, amounting 
to 3 of 1% of her own total exports. 
Today the percentage is considerably 
less. 


THE native population of Togoland 
amounts to just over a million, of whom 
275,000 inhabit the British sphere. The 

white population in 1913 


Sie numbered 368, of whom 
Population 320 were Germans. The 


white population of the 

combined territories today is in the neigh- 

bourhood of 500. The percentage of 
Germans is inconsiderable. 

The natives are principally Sudanese 

negroes, with a certain admixture of 
Hausa traders and Fulani. 


BEFORE the war Germany always re- 
garded Togoland as her model African 
colony. For many years it had been self- 
supporting and independent 
of subsidies from the Im- 
perial Government. The 
agricultural development 
was almost entirely in the hands of the 
native, and there were few European 
plantations. Only 2% of the European 
population were planters. The same prin- 
ciple holds good today. 

Native education before the war was 
further advanced than in other German 
colonies. ‘The missions, supported by the 
Government, kept up 368 schools, with 
nearly 15,000 students, and there were in 
addition two Government schools. While 
the former were largely practical in their 
nature, and devoted to the training of 
artisans, the latter were designed to train 
clerks and interpreters. 

The British and French authorities have 
developed and extended the existing 
educational system, with perhaps greater 
emphasis on clerical education. 

Administratively each mandatory power 
follows a system which is in essentials 
similar to that of the Cameroons. 


Germany’s 
Model 
Colony 


C anging Palestine 


Puoieeaph by i Bae 
The Palestine Partition Commission is now in Jerusalem working out the details of the scheme for the 
division of the country between Jews and Arabs. These air photographs illustrate some of the scenes 
and conditions that will fall within its purview. (Above) The Jewish Agency’s building in Ferusalem 
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The Valley of Jezreel was indicated by the Palestine Royal Commission for projected inclusion in the 


Jewish State. Here intensive Jewish colonization has taken the form of co-operative small-holdings, as 
at Kfar Fechezkel (above), and of communally owned and worked settlements, as at Ein-Harod (below) 


n disturbed areas the nuclei of new settlements, heavily fortified, are erected in a single day 


Bare hills along the Jordan show the ravages of soil erosion, enemy of Few and Arab alike 


The National Parks of Poland 


by PROFESSOR W. SZAFER 


From June 4th to 23rd, Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, is holding a ‘Festival of Polish Art’ 


simultaneously with the ‘Cracow Pageant’ that has been celebrated annually of recent years. 


The 


fascinating mediaeval city will entertain the visitor with theatrical performances, concerts and 


exhibitions. 


The Carpathians near Zakopane, the Pieniny National Park, and other regions well 


worth visiting—some of which are described herein by the Rector of Cracow University—tlie within 


easy reach. 


The occasion 1s being signalized by special travel facilities from the Polish frontier 


and within Poland ttself 


(Pronounce ¢ like ts; cz like tch; 7 like _y; sz like sh; w like v; and like s in ‘measure’) 


In ancient times, when Nature held un- 
trammelled sway over vast tracts of land 
and the primaeval forests as yet were 
barely touched by human hand, the kings 
of Poland took measures to protect cer- 
tain species of fauna and flora that were 
in danger of extinction. As early as 1423, 
King Wladyslaw Jagello passed a law pro- 
tecting the wild horse and the elk as well 
as the yew forests. In1579 King Zygmunt 
III prohibited the hunting of the aurochs, 
in Polish tur (bos primigenius), which species 
however, in spite of this measure of pro- 
tection, died out in Poland in 1625. The 
beaver and, later, the bison were also pre- 
served, the right of hunting these animals 
becoming exclusively a royal prerogative. 
While in the rest of Europe modern ideas 
about the preservation of Nature were 
developing throughout the 19th century, 
these ancient and valuable Polish traditions 
could only take organized shape after the 
recovery of Poland’s independence. A 
Temporary Committee for the Protection 
of Wild Nature was created in 1919 by the 
first Minister of Education, and this became 
in 1925 the State Council for the Protection 
of Wild Nature. Since 1934 a law has 
been in force which enables practical effect 
to be given to this Council’s decisions. 
The first place in its programme is 
occupied by the National Parks. At the 
present time, six such parks have been laid 
out in Poland: in the Biatowieza Forest; 
in the Mountains of the Holy Cross; at 
Ludwikow, near Poznan; at Pieniny; on 
the Babia Gora and at Czarnohora. A 


seventh park, in the well-known tourist 
district of the Tatras, is as yet only in the 
preliminary stage of planning. 

The National Park in the Biatowieza 
Forest, laid out in 1921, was formally 
registered in 1932 by order of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform. It 
is situated in the heart of one of the largest 
wooded tracts in Europe, covering, in- 
clusive of adjacent forests, an area of 
353,170 acres. For centuries this whole 
region was preserved for royal hunting- 
parties which were famed throughout 
Europe. Out of this area of wooded 
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6. Czarnohora 
Stanford, London. 
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Poland possesses vast forests rich in wild life. Chief attraction in the Biatowteza National Park is 
a herd of rare European bison, successors of those exterminated during the Great War 


wilderness, some 11,450 acres have been 
dedicated to the National Park. Among 
the local varieties of wild animals in 
ancient times, the Zubr (bison europaeus) 
reigned supreme, but it was exterminated 
by soldiers of the opposing forces during 
the Great War and by the local popula- 
tion during the ensuing period of famine. 
In 1929, however, four specimens were 
placed in a special enclosure, and in 
time, by means of purchase (some were 
bought from the Duke of Bedford’s herd) 
or by multiplication under favourable 
conditions, the number of these fine ani- 
mals has increased slowly until now—in 
the spring of 1938—there are nearly a score 
of them. 

The park is about half a mile from the 
town of Biatowieza, where there are two 
comfortable hotels. It is just over 120 
miles from Warsaw and easily reached 
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by rail or by a good motor-road. The 
President has his hunting-lodge in the 
village, thus carrying on earlier traditions 
when the forest was an hereditary property 
of the Crown and the reigning king had 
hunting quarters there. 

Within the precincts of the park are 
large areas in which the original character 
of the forest has been preserved. 

The Zeromski National Park is situated 
near the city of Kielce in the Mountains 
of the Holy Cross, a range of low altitude 
in the centre of Poland. The Park covers 
an area of some 2874 acres, including the 
summits of Lysica (1955 feet) and Holy 
Cross, and a belt of forest connecting 
them: in all a tract 8 miles in length with 
an area of 2120 acres is under partial 
protection. 

The chief object of preservation in this 
National Park is the vast primaeval fir 
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In the Zeromski National Park the principal object of preservation is the untouched wildernes 


Henryk Poddebski 
Where the River Dunajec breaks through the precipitous mountains of Pieniny, a national park has 


been organized on both sides of the Polish-Czechoslovak frontier. The ruins of Czorsztyn Castle 


mark the usual starting-point for an enchanting voyage down the Dunajec on a raft of hollow logs 
ryk Poddebshi 


Be 


forest, beloved and feelingly described by 
one of Poland’s greatest writers of the 19th 
century, Stefan Zeromski, after whom the 
Park is named. 

The Park has developed from a small 
forest preserve laid out in 1925, the present 
boundaries having been established in 
1930. This growth is due principally to 
the Association of Polish Teachers and to 
a special Committee under the patronage 
of the President of the Polish Republic. 
It is a favourite resort of school excursions 
from all parts of the country. 

From the point of view of landscape the 
Park is of special beauty, and, scientifically 
speaking, the fir forest with its sprinkling 
of beech is of particular value as affording 
an opportunity for the study of the natural 
association of fir and beech close to the 
northern boundary of the latter in Europe. 
Its exuberant vegetation includes many 
specimens of flora of the Carpathian type, 
while the tracts on the summits of Lysica 
and Holy Cross are covered by the charac- 
teristic stone-fields, known as gotoborza, 
which are the result of a peculiar process 
of erosion operating on the quartzite rocks 
during the glacial period. 

The National Park in the province of 
Poznan has an altogether different charac- 
ter. Unlike parks where primitive condi- 
tions are preserved, the National Park at 
Ludwikow is far from being a primaeval 
wilderness. Situated some 8 miles from 
Poznan, it serves principally as a haven of 
rest for the 250,000 inhabitants of the city. 

Passing from the Polish plains into 
the Carpathians, we are confronted with 
Nature in a very different mood. Here, 
the existence of a mountain climate at 
altitudes up to 8500 feet above sea-level 
and a great variety of geological structures 
contribute to the creation of widely differ- 
ing conditions for the development of the 
flora and fauna in various parts of the 
range. 

The areas selected for National Parks are 
situated for the most part on the principal 
ranges and are to be found on the bound- 


THE NATIONAL PARKS OF POLAND 


aries of the country. It is therefore, only 
with the co-operation of Czechoslovakia, 
which lies beyond Poland’s frontier, that 
these parks can be fully developed. 
Much has already been achieved in this 
respect, and international frontier agree- 
ments, dealing with privileges extended to 
tourists visiting the borderland zones, are 
yearly drawing closer the ties of neighbour- 
liness and friendship and paving the way 
for the co-operative task of creating further 
National Parks on the frontier. 

The first Mountain National Park com- 
pletely organized on both sides of the 
Polish-Czechoslovak frontier is Pieniny. 
This park, covering an area of 1830 acres 
on the Polish side, lies on the slopes of the 
Dunajec gorge. 

High on a limestone cliff near the 
entrance to the gorge stands the ruined 
12ath-century castle of Czorsztyn, whose 
lord once ruled the countryside; while a 
little farther down, on the opposite bank, 
the castle of Niedzica (still partly in- 
habited) recalls a curious international 
arrangement. The Polish - Hungarian 
frontier formerly ran between the two 
castles, and in the 15th century the whole 
district of Spis, extending far into Slovakia, 
was mortgaged by the King of Hungary to 
the King of Poland. Thus, though the 
owners of Niedzica were always Hungarian, 
it lay unredeemed in Polish territory until 
the Partitions at the end of the 18th 
century. Below Niedzica the right bank 
of the Dunajec enters Czechoslovak terri- 
tory, re-entering Poland near the exit of 
the gorge. 

Following the course of the winding 
river, with its five bends terminating in a 
free rush of water over the limestone rocks, 
the eye is delighted with a series of beauti- 
ful views. Boarding one of the picturesque 
local boats, made out of a hollowed tree- 
trunk, one is carried by the rapid currents 
down the gorge, through constantly chang- 
ing scenery, most of it of fantastic beauty 
—multi-coloured rocks, wooded slopes, 
flower-sprinkled clearings and everywhere 
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an atmosphere created by rocks and water 
in eternal conflict with each other. 

The Pieniny National Park is now under 
the supervision of -special commissions 
established by the Polish and Czechoslovak 
governments. The chief aim of these 
commissions is to institute permanent 
measures for the preservation of the 
beauties of Nature and to ensure adequate 
means to cope with the masses of tourists 
who come in increasing numbers to visit 
this small but perfect National Park. 

In the area of the western Beskid range 
which, generally speaking, has no peaks 
of notable height, only one spot has been 
thought worthy of preservation as a 
National Park. ‘This is the Babia Gora. 
Here the western Beskids rise to a height 
of some 5520 ft. and, seen from a distance, 
the Babia Gora appears to dominate the 
district. Its lower slopes are covered with 
beech and fir forests which, at a higher 
altitude, give place to spruce. These, in 
their turn, are replaced by dwarf pines 
while still higher are stone-covered sum- 
mits interspersed with grassy clearings and 
clumps of many-coloured mountain herbs 
and grasses. 

Babia Gora is famous for the magnificent 
views visible from the summit. To the 
north rise the mellow Beskid ranges which 
descend to Cracow, the mediaeval towers 
of which are clearly discernible in favour- 
able conditions; in the south-west shimmer 
the low sunny hills of Orawa; to the west 
is the dark summit of Pilsko and to the 
south-east the imposing mass of the Tatras. 
An autumn excursion to the Babia Gora 
will leave behind a memory of wooded 
slopes where dwarf pines are densely inter- 
mingled with the coral-beaded mountain 
ash, while in winter the Babia Gora dons 
her sparkling mantle of snow, and proves 
an irresistible attraction to the ski-er. 
Zawoja, a resort containing a number of 
hotels and pensions, lies just at the foot of 
the Babia Gora and is readily accessible by 
motor bus from Makow, on the Cracow- 
Zakopane road. 
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In Czarnohora, in the eastern Beskids, 
conditions are very similar, except that 
the rugged appearance of the eastern slope 
of the Carpathians is more imposing. 
Near the highest peak—the Howerla 
(6570 ft.)—lies the sixth Polish National 
Park. It consists of 3754 acres near the 
sources of the river Pruth. This high-lying 
Park, commanding a magnificent moun- 
tain panorama, attracts above all by its 
wildness and the vivid luxuriance of its 
vegetation, which invite one into the 
mysterious depths of a forest where the 
bear and the stately Carpathian stag 
wander. High ridges and passes are car- 
peted with ‘potoniny’: grassy alpine 
plateaux which stretch for miles and where 
the only shelter for the tourist is in the 
temporary huts of the Huculs. 

The origin of the strongly individual 
Hucul people is still a matter of dispute. 
Some have found, in their language, 
affinities with that of the Yugoslavs. Their 
distinctive national costume—an _ every- 
day dress which includes a_ brightly 
embroidered, sleeveless sheepskin jacket— 
their artistic traditions, the architecture of 
their wooden villages, their manner of life: 
all are peculiar and worthy of attention. 
Stalwart and stout-hearted like their 
masters, the little Hucul horses are ridden 
everywhere, even up the steepest mountain 
paths. Though adhering to the Greek- 
Catholic ritual, the Huculs (like many of 
the Ruthenians or Ukrainians who inhabit 
the low country of Eastern Galicia) are 
Uniates and recognize the authority of the 
Pope. Their characteristic pride is illus- 
trated by the story of a Hucul delegation 
that once visited the Pope in Rome and 
on their return, being asked their impres- 
sion of His Holiness, replied that while he 
had received them with great courtesy, 
it was a pity that he did not speak the 
Christian language—i.e. their own! 

Worochta, a summer and winter resort 
of increasing popularity, is conveniently 
situated on the railway from Lwow to 
Jasitia in Czechoslovakia, whence there are 


The Dunajec, hitherto shallow, deepens 
as it silently enters the magnificent wind- 
ing gorges of Pieniny, vivid with con- 
trasts of sunlight and shade 


HA. Muce/ 


From the luxuriant vegetation on eather 
hand, glistening white peaks of limestone 
spring skyward, and on the journey 
downstream, new views and vistas are 
constantly opening 


Michael Huxley 
In the extreme south-eastern corner of Poland lies the mountain district of Czarnohora, where visitors 
can wander in summer with Hucul guides, on stalwart ponies, through the National Park— 


Henryk Poddebski 
—or in winter, from the convenient centre of Worochta, can indulge in ski-ing excursions 


H, Mucha 


Other Carpathian resorts have both winter and summer seasons: Krynica, where Princess Juliana 
spent her honeymoon in January 1937 (above, the distant Tatras are seen from near Krynica) = 
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Henryk Poddebski 
—and Zakopane, in the heart of the Tatras themselves, afford every facility for the tourist 
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regular express trains to Vienna and 
Prague. It is an admirable jumping-off 
place for those who wish to explore the 
Czarnohora. The sides of the broad 
sunny valley in which this little station 
lies afford excellent ski-ing slopes, and a 
narrow-gauge forest railway gives access to 
the neighbouring mountains. ‘The winter 
season normally lasts in Worochta from 
mid-December to the middle of March, but 
in the Czarnohora the snow lies until May. 

The National Park in the Tatras, al- 
though not as yet officially opened, may 
perhaps be regarded as the most important 
of all. It is certainly one of the best 
organized centres for tourists who wish to 
walk, drive, climb or ski, with Zakopane 
as the starting point. In most of the 
valleys there are tourist hostels and guides 
are easily arranged for. Several other 
health resorts and winter sports centres are 
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Thirty-one kilometres from Zakopane lies the lake Morskie Oko (Eye of the Sea) in ‘a perfect 
. . At every point but one, granite cliffs rise with terrible steepness from tts still waters’ 


Zwolinscy 


within reach. Of these, Krynica is one of 
the best known. 

In the chain of the Carpathians which 
forms the greater part of Poland’s southern 
frontier, the Tatra range rises above all sur- 
rounding mountains, reaching its greatest 
height in the Gartuch Peak (8521 ft.). 

Lord Bryce, perhaps the most famous 
Briton to visit the Tatras, journeyed 
thither in 1878, when they were far less 
accessible than they are today, and an 
article remarkable for the vividness and 
enthusiasm of its descriptions appeared 
soon afterwards in the Cornhill Magazine. 
The country immediately round Zakopane 
was eulogized by Lord Bryce in glowing 
terms. “Nothing,” he wrote, “‘can in its 
way be more beautiful. The white cliffs 
contrast finely with the dark green woods; 
the valleys are made vocal by rushing 
foaming brooks; the woods themselves are 


full of a lovely undergrowth of ferns and 
shrubs, and here and there, where some 
great mural precipice towers over the 
upper basin of a valley, the landscape 
rises to grandeur. It is a lovable sort of 
country—a country not on too vast a scale 
to be enjoyed in any easy fashion....A 
little farther to the east—in fact, as soon as 
one crosses a low pass into the next valley 
—it changes completely. For here one 
leaves the limestone hills, and comes upon 
the far more stern and thrilling scenery of 
the central mass of granite.” 

The grandeur of one view in this central 
mass particularly impressed him: that of 
the lakes known as the Rybi Staw (Fish 
Lake) and Morskie Oko (Eye of the Sea). 
“Standing at a height of about 5000 feet, 
we saw immediately beneath us, towards 
the south-east, a valley full of deep black 
pine forest. Its upper end is filled by a 
large and nearly circular lake, and above 
the lake towers a range of granite cliffs, 
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worthy of the Alps or the Caucasus. At 
every point but one they rise with terrible 
steepness from its still waters; and at that 
one point a sort of recess has been carved 
out of the mountain, in which there lies 
upon a sort of shelf a second and smaller 
lake, girt in by precipices even more 
terrible. It is a perfect cirque, rivalling 
the Cirque at Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, 
or that other corrie in the bosom of the 
Sorapis, behind Cortina d’Ampezzo, which 
lovers of the Dolomite mountains know so 
well.” 

Comparisons drawn by so_ widely- 
travelled an observer must command 
respect; and in his comparison with the 
Alps Lord Bryce seized upon the most 
outstanding feature of the Tatras—their 
unusual combination of scenic elements, 
widely separated elsewhere. ‘There is 
nothing in the Alps quite like this. For 
there the granite mountains lie in the 
middle of the chain, starting up from 


Henryk Poddebski 


The outstanding feature of the Tatras is the manner in which they unite diverse scenic elements, 


combining ‘a foreground from the Bavarian Alps . . . 


with a background of Norwegian rock’ 
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Polish poe 


Tall, lithe and hardy, the Gorals of the Western Carpathians make a gallant show as they parade 
Sor Sunday mass in their embroidered white homespun coats, worn cloakwise, and skin-tight trousers 


among the glaciers and snowfields. Here 
the aiguilles rise immediately out of 
pasture and forest. It is rather as if one 
should combine a foreground from the 
Bavarian Alps, with their exquisite woods 
and lawns, with a background of Nor- 
wegian rock.” 

It is hardly surprising that the Gorals, 
the Polish mountaineers of the Western 
Carpathians, born and bred amid such 
scenes as these, should display both in 
physique and character the influence of 
their environment. ‘Tall, lithe and hardy, 
they have inherited the free bearing and 
rough humour that is associated in Eng- 
land with the name of Robin Hood. For 
bandit blood runs in their veins: to these 
mountain fastnesses, long ago, fled out- 
laws who levied toll on rich merchants 
crossing the passes, yet maintained among 
their robber bands a code of honour which 
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forbade them, it is said, to attack any 
party that included a woman. 

Thus a natural dignity and courtesy are 
united with the Gorals’ ancestral assurance 
of men beyond the pale of law; and to 
these qualities they add a simple, devout 
Catholicism as well as a love of folk-tale 
and legend, of song and dance, of tradi- 
tional ways and traditional costume, that 
are characteristic of country folk all over 
Poland. Indeed, if one scene could reveal 
at a glance the spirit of a whole people, 
it would be that of the Gorals assembling 
for Sunday mass at Zakopane; the men 
gallantly arrayed in their embroidered 
white homespun coats, worn cloakwise, 
and skin-tight trousers; the women wear- 
ing kerchiefs, shawls, bodices and full, 
swinging skirts so varied and brilliant in 
colour that they call to mind a moving 
bed of flowers. 


Cracow 


Two towers dominate the Rynek: those of 
the r4th-century church of Our Lady, from 
which a trumpeter still sounds at every hour 
the same tune as his predecessor at the time 
of the Mongol invasions; and of the Town 
Hall, dating from the 15th century 


The Rynek, the great central market-place of 
Cracow, was laid out in the 13th century, 
after the city had been devastated by the 
Mongols. Down the centre runs the Cloth 
Hall, partly built by Kazimir the Great in 
the 14th century but reconstructed in the r6th 


I4I 


The Wawel, the citadel overlooking the Vistula, contains the cathedral where the Polish kings were 


crowned and where their tombs are mingled with those of Polish saints, poets and heroes. The museum 
houses such treasures as the tent captured by King John Sobieski from the Turks at Vienna in 1683 


The palace courtyard, with its triple colon- 
nades, the uppermost of double height, makes 
a striking impression of spacious harmony. 
Here, during the Cracow festivals, concerts 
and spectacular performances are given. The 
rooms contain many works of art and some 
truly magnificent tapestries 


The former royal residence in the Wawel, 
more than once rebuilt, took its present shape 
in the 16th century, when Sigismund I em- 
ployed Italian architects to create a new 
palace in Renaissance style 


Round the old city runs a belt of gardens 
—the Planty—on the site of the ancient 
fortifications and walls. Of these only a 
section remains, where St Florian’s Gate 
faces the 15th-century Barbican 


In the courtyard of the Fagellonian Uni- 
versity ( founded in 1364) stands a statue 
of the Polish astronomer Copernicus of 
Torun, who studied there from 1491 to 
1496. The library is rich in illuminated 
manuscripts and early printed books, in- 
cluding a first edition of that in which 
Copernicus broached his astronomical theory 


PAO LrOGRAPEHIC NOTES 
Edited by F. S. Smythe 
15. CINE-PHOTOGRAPHY (2) 


Although before the nineteen-twenties 
movie photography had already made the 
names of Chaplin, Pearl White, Mary Pick- 
ford and others familiar in almost every 
corner of the world, it was not until 1923 
that the first ciné-camera for amateurs was 
put on the market. 

An amateur ciné-camera must obviously be 
a hand camera, sufficiently small to enable its 
owner to carry it about. The size of the film 
used in the standard or professional camera 
was so designed originally that the picture 
would be exactly 1” wide. ‘This resulted in 
the width of the film being 35mm., which has 
now become the universal standard for all 
professional ciné-films. The reduction in the 
size of the camera for amateur use necessitated 
a reduction in the size of the film. But the 
smaller the gauge of a ciné-film, the smaller 
the picture included in each individual 
‘frame’. ‘The smaller the frames, the greater 
the enlargement which must occur during 
projection. 

As was explained in these notes some 
months ago, a photographic image is com- 
posed of microscopic clumps of silver. When 
the image is greatly enlarged, these clumps 
are enlarged with it and, in a print from a 
still photograph, give a mottled ‘grainy’ 
effect, while on the cinema screen they cause 
an appearance known technically as ‘boiling’. 
Those of us who have sat in the cheapest seats 
in a cinema a few yards from the screen are 
perfectly familiar with this effect. 

When designing a film suitable for amateur 
ciné-cameras it was essential to arrive at an 
emulsion and a system of processing which 
would reduce this grain in the film to an 
absolute minimum. By means of the ‘reversal 
process’ this can be done. 

In this process the exposed image is 
developed and the silver grain dissolved in 
a bleaching bath by oxidisation. There 
remains then the undeveloped silver bromide, 
which is re-exposed to light and is in turn 
developed to give a positive. 

By this means the final positive image is 
formed of silver grains developed from silver 
bromide, originally unexposed by the camera. 
Practice shows that the larger grains of 
bromide are the most sensitive to light and 
that they produce the largest grains of silver. 


In the reversal process such silver grains are 
removed during the bleaching of the negative 
image, so that after re-exposure and develop- 
ment a fine-grain positive picture of unusual 
quality is obtained. 
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REVERSAL PROCESS 


A process which turns the original negative into a positive 

is particularly suited to the requirements of the amateur 

who only requires one print. (A) Unexposed silver bromide. 

(B) Largest and most sensitive grains exposed in camera. 

(a) Developed negative. (D) Developed grains removed 

by bleaching, leaving undeveloped grains. (=) Re-exposed 
Sine grains developed to form positive image. 
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